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y@= Every one writing to the Editor or 
Publishers of this journal will please read 


“ Special Notwces,” on last page. 
—— 


$@= Aut letters relating to Editorial mat- 
ters should be addressed to Mr. Oranex 
Jupp, (the Conducting Editor). 

Letters inclosing subscriptions and on oth- 
er business should be directed to Auten & 
Co., Publishers, and also those referring to 
both departments. Editorial and business 
matters, ifin the same letter, should be on 
separate sheets. 





MASSACHUSETTS FARMERS AND FARMING. 





We had the pleasure of spending a few 
days of last month among the farmers of 
Norfolk County, Mass. A part of our jaunt 
was through towns not before familiar to us, 
and of course comparison with what they 
were years ago, could not be made. In 
others, however, which we had formerly 
visited, the general improvement in agricul- 
ture since our last visit, was so decided, as 
to challenge our unqualified admiration. In- 
deed we know of no section of the country 
where greater progress has been made in 
this department of human industry, within 
the last few years, than in this fine County. 
The formation of the County Agricultural 
Society is an evidence of this; which, dating 
among the youngest in the State, already 
numbers many of the most intelligent, influ- 
ential and conspicuous of the agriculturists 
of the UnitedStates. Several of the leading 
men of the National Agricultural Society 
reside in this County ; and we think we are 
quite safe in the assertion, that but for the 
enterprise and perseverance of gentlemen 
residents of this County, that national enter- 
prise would not hitherto have been success- 
fully undertaken. 

We were present at a social gathering, at 
the farm of Aaron D. Weld, Esq., in Rox- 
bury, of a numerous company of the leading 
agriculturists in the County, including the 
President, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, the Sec- 
retary, Ed. L. Keyes, Esq., and most of the 
other officers of the Norfolk County Society. 
To those who know them, it would be super- 
fluous to say, that the country affords no 
more intelligent body of men, in all that per- 
tains to their local interests and agriculture, 
than we met there and on that occasion. 

The farm of Mr. Weld, Gonsisting of 200 
ac es of fine land, was duly examined by the 








invited company, under the lead of their hos- 
pitable host. The large orchards of thrifty 
apples, pears, peaches, and the smaller fruits, 
raspberries and currants; the luxuriant up- 
lands and the lowlands ; the beautiful grove, 
equally a shelter from the summer heat and 
wintry storm ; the fine crops of grass, corn 
and roots ; all were passed under review by 
the visitors and greatly admired. So, too, 
were some excellent breeding mares and 
their Trustee and other fine foals; some 
choice Alderney and other cows ; excellent 
working cattle, &c.; not omitting a capa- 
cious piggery, 100 rods away from all other 
buildings, where 250 porkers were grunting 
their satisfaction with their commodious 
quarters and ample supplies of food. 

But what especially challenged the admi- 
ration, was the large number of well ar- 
ranged, capacious farm buildings, erected in 
the best taste, without regard to expense, 
and combining every summer and winter 
convenience for all the animals, grain and 
other crops, and implements required on the 
farm. We can not give dimensions, but 
there are several hundred feet in length of 
barns, carriage, tool and store houses, and 
sheds, all of which are new and of the best 
materials, and many of them with slate roofs, 
and two or more stories in hight. 

The interior of the barn is adapted for the 
most economical feeding and attention to the 
animals. The old-fashioned stantials are 
used, as preferable on the whole, to ropes or 
chains. The feeding-box is discarded, and 
the hay, roots, &c., are pushed from the 
main floor within reach of the animal. A 
single board prevents the food from being 
drawn under their feet, and a low partition 
separates each animal’s portion from its 
neighbor’s. Water is led from an elevated 
spring by pipes to every animal, and the snug 
buildings effectually prevent freezing, even 
through a Massachusétt’s winter. All the 
manure is thrown into the basement through 
side scuttles, made between the manure box 
or trough in the rear of the animals, and the 
elevated walk between this and the outside 
of the barn. 

The horse stables, adapted to about 30 
horses, which Mr. W. boards through the 
winter, for the double purpose of securing 
manure and a market for his hay, are thor- 
oughly complete. Ample stalls, well se- 
cured by side partitions and chain in the 
rear of each; aclose box to conduct the hay 
or cut feed from the floor above to within a 
few inches of the bottom of the feeding box, 
so as always to keep the food clean yet pre- 
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vent waste ; a shelf under the feed box, for 
the blanket and trappings of each horse, and 
numerous other improvements, make this 
quite a model stable. : 


The amply provided table was not the 
least inviting part of the entertainment, and 
this was the more so, as the luxuriant viands 
beneath which it groaned, were mostly the 
product of the farm we had just looked over 
with so much gratification. Toasts, speech- 
es and general conversation completed the 
enjoyments of the day.. Such is one of the 
many festal days annually enjoyed by the 
farmers of old Norfolk; andthe more en- 
joyed from their unostentation and rural 
simplicity, and the mutual benefit they con- 
fer, by bringing so many intelligent minds 
together, with the various incidents and 
topics for discussion which the occasion both 
furnishes and suggests. 


We had the pleasure of meeting a similar 
assemblage the following week, at the resi- 
dence of Cheever Newhall, Esq., in the ad- 
joining town of Dorchester. We were un- 
fortunately too late for examining the farm, 
and its appurtenances and management, 
which we can readily understand must be 
highly meritorious, to have received the pre- 
mium on farms, accorded by the County So- 
ciety, within a year or two past. The view 
afforded from the elevated position occupied 
by the house, is quite unique and hardly to 
be surpassed. This embraces Boston har- 
bor and its numerous islands, Nantasket 
beach, the wide Atlantic, a distant range of 
mountains, Milton Hill, Dorchester Hights 
and their tasteful residences and surround- 
ings, as well as those of the adjoining 
country all under the highest state of culti- 
vation, and in the full luxuriance of their 
summer foliage—this magnificent coup d’cil 
scarcely lacks an object to complete its fas- 
cinating attractiveness. 

A social yet ample dinner followed, with 
its appropriate food for body and mind, which 
closed the festivities of the day. 

There is an excellent arrangement with a 
club of the Norfolk County farmers. They 
have a frequent meeting and dinner in Bos- 
ton, (where they almost daily resort for their 
customary business,) in their own convenient 
rooms, where all questions are propounded 
and answered, notes are compared, informa- 
tion is communicated, experiments are de- 
tailed or suggested, which do much for the 
furtherance of the great agricultural cause. 

We have more to say on Massachusetts 
agriculture, as shown by Messrs. Wilder’s 
and.French’s admirable farming and horti. 








culture, which, for want of room, is una- 
vOidably postponed till our next. 





80ME CHEAP METHODS OF MOVING HAY. 


coniund 

There are a number of methods in which 
hay that is to be stacked or housed on the 
meadow may be gathered with less trouble 
than loading it ona wagon. For rough side 
hill meadows, a sled with wooden shoes is 
best, since it may be driven to places quite 
inaccessible to a wagon. Ifit ‘is desirable 
to use more teams on such meadows than 
we have sleds for, a substitute may be made 
out of a bush, or top of a tree cut just below 
the forks. Selecting the side on which there 
are the most limbs, for the bottom, the small 
limbs that project each way may be cut with 
an ax sufficiently to allow them to sink in 
between the main forks, without completely 
severing their attachment. Such abush isa 
sled already rigged, the limbs and small 
twigs completely supporting the hay, and if 
care is taken to cut the end with an upward 
slant, like the nose of a sled-runner, it will 
run easily. 

Another method, when the hay is to be 
drawn but a short “distance over smooth 
ground, is with a rope, both ends of which 
may be fastened to the traces ofa horse, and 
the middle being brought over a hay cock 
and held in its place near the bottom by the 
weight of a man, who lays the handle of a 
fork across the hay, and leans on it to keep 
the hay in place. The horse ridden by a 
boy, or driven by the man, draws the rope, 
man, and hay, along the ground. This isa 
very speedy method of moving hay in the 
field, but is liable tothe objections of leav- 
ing scatterings, and also of soiling the hay. 
The latter is so serious an objection as to 
almost superscede the process, since, aside 
from fermentation, there is nothing that 
renders hay so unpalatable to stock as filth. 

We give a modification of this process of 
roping hay, from the correspondence of an 
exchange : 

In the first place, procure a rope—sea weed 
is best—seventy or eighty feet long and an 
inch and a half in diameter; also two old 
forks, very crooked, rather short tines, and 
long handles. Care should be taken to have 
the winrows straight, and well closed. It is 
common here to rake up all or nearly all the 
hay before beginning to draw. Two horses 
and three hands—one man and two boys— 
are required. Some men after considerable 
practice can doit with only a driver. 

Place one horse each side of the winrow, 
tie one end of the rope to one whiffletree, and 
the other end to the other whiffletree. The 
inside lines must be lengthened two or three 
feet in order that the driver may keep them 
‘apartand make them go one on one side, 
and the other on the opposite side of the win- 
row. Then let the man and one boy, armed 
with these forks, go to the middle of the 
loop formed by the rope and place it on the 
further end off the winrow, close to the end, 
with but little hay under it. Let the farmer 
then place both feet upon it, and laying the 

of the forks crosswise of the pile 

lean upon it with his hands. Then the team 
is to start, and the hay will go along in an 
increasing heap before them. After pro- 
ceeding a rod or two they may stop, and see 
whether the rope is drawing under or over. 
and raise or lower it as is necessary, being 

~ Careful always to keep some hay under it. 
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Now the man takes one side, the boy on the 


.,other; both standing on the rope, as far for- 


ward as they can with one knee against the 
load for support, picking up the hay with 
their forks lest it run under. If any escape, 
it can be thrown on to or forward of the 
load. When the winrow is too long to be 
taken at once, divide it. To unload, untie 
the rope from the nearhorse, and hang the 
whiffletree on the hames. The team being 
driven on, the other horse draws out the rope. 
The process can then be repeated till all is 
drawn to the desired spot. Oxen may be 
used by making a yoke eight or nine feet 
long, without increase of size in the middle 
or crook. In the forward side between the 


‘heads of the cattle insert two pins, one to 


each, and far enough from them, so that the 
rope may not gall their sides—the rope to 
pass under the yoke and tie to the pin, the 
end of which points up that it may not slip 
off. Process as before. 

With either, when the load is gathered, 
put the forks into the forward part, and still 
keeping on the rope, hold it that it may not 
rununder. The horse rake will take all the 
scatterings where the workis welldone. In 
pitching, commence at the hind end of the 
load. Two or three forks full will come 
hard ; after that, with little practice, it can be 
pitched much easier and faster than from a 
wagon with most loaders. 

Its recommendations are, first, cheapness, 
it costs but little, and will never get out of 
gear, till worn out. Second, dispatch; one 
and with favoring circumstances two men 
can be kept pitching constantly. Third, ease 
of working; itcan be managed entirely by 
boys, or the lighter hands, whereas, in the 
common way, the best hands must go with 
the teams. Last season on this farm, two 
boys, fourteen and seventeen years of age, 
used it, both with and without a third boy to 
assist. 

But some one will say it needs a great 
many hands to do all this. It is indeed fitted 
for a large business, but it can be used to 
advantage in a small one. Last year, a 
neighbor, having two boys did the whole 
without other help. He would draw several 
loads to the barn, and then stop and take care 
of it. 

One more advantage should not be forgot- 
ten. Withit hay can be secured from an 
approaching storm, when no other means 
with which we are acquainted will save it. 

In commencing to use it, do not be dis- 
couraged if it draws under or over and leaves 
a pile occasionally. ‘‘ Try, try again.” The 
writer had that trouble; but “ practice makes 
perfect,” and having seen the truth of the 
maxim verified in others, he followed in their 
footseps.—C., in Ohto Farmer. 





Steam Piows ann Cuttivators.—The 
English farmers, chagrined that the Yankees 
stepped in, and, as they say, stole the idea 
of a grain reaper from them, and now reap 


all the honors, are determined not to be 
caught napping a secondtime. The leading 
English agricultural journals are discussing 
the matter, with a good deal of ‘spirit, and 
liberal prizes are offered for the most suc- 
cessful steam cultivator. One, of a thou- 
sand dollars, is to be awarded at the next 
meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society. 
What are American mechanics doing to- 
wards applying steam to the soil tilling ? 
Here is a fine field for some one. Steam, 
and not animal muscles, is speedily to be- 
come the moving power before clod break- 
ers, and the man who first successfully yokes 
the steamchest to the plow will reap a rich 
harvest. Notwithstanding the present in- 
terest awakened abroad, we predict that 
that man now lives on this side of the Atlan- 
tic.—New-York Times. 
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For the American Agriculturist 
MEDITERRANEAN VS. SOULE’S WHEAT. 

In this part of the country, since the whea 
crop has been so much affected by the wee- 
vil, the Mediterranean, of all other kinds 
sown, is the most profitable, on account of 
its extraordinary exemption from injury by 
this destroyer. 

Numerous accounts might be given of in- 
stances that have fallen under the writer’s 
notice, which proves that this, of all varieties 
is least liable to injury from this source. 

A neighbor of mine last year sowed a field 
containing twenty acres, part to Mediterra- 
nean, and part to Soule’s wheat. At harvest 
the former was found to be uninjured, while 
the latter was so weevil-eaten as to be hard- 
ly worth threshing. In an adjacent field, 
I had a piece of Mediterranean wheat, which 
was also uninjured by weevils, excepting 
one or two spots where it had been partly 
winter-killed and come on late. 

I notice the same striking contrasts this 
year, and so apparent has this become, that 
but little of any other than the Mediterranean 
is sown hereabouts. 

The pvobable reason of this exemption, is 
the fact that this variety ripens rather ear- 
lier than the Soule’s and other varieties, 
since late ripening Mediterranean is found 
to be as badly injured by weevil as other 
kinds. 

In regard to the insects, I perceive that 
Mediterranean wheat, and other kinds, in 
this section, have been much injured this 
year. Some pieces of Mediterranean that I 
have seen, present the appearance of hens 
having worked in them. The injury from 
this source is greater this year than last. 


Weedsport, N. Y. F.1. B. 





SAFFRON. 





This article comes to us from the East. 
It is highly prized in Europe. [ remember 
that, in my youth, saffron was very dear in 
Poland, a pound costing ninety frances, or 
sixteen dollars. But industrious France en- 
gaged in this trade, and commenced the cul- 
tivation of this plant; and throughout the 
environs of Pithiver, in the department of 
Loirret, whence it was sent into Poland and 
was sold for that of the East, although it had 
less strength, on account of the cheapness 
of the price for which it was sold. 

In 1834,in France, I examined the mode 
in which this was cultivated, and here note 
the results which I then obtained. : 

Saffron is that portion of the corolla termed 
the ray, andis cultivated by transplanting 
the tuber. It requires an argillacious, marly 
soil, and should be cultivated without being 
manured. The tubers are planted at a dis- 
tance of ten fingers, and three fingers in 
depth. They produce a stem which after 
two months produces a flower, and of the 
ray petals of this flower the saffron consists. 
The petals are plucked and are collected in 
a.sieve, and then dried in the shade, as the 
sun dissipates their strength. After the saf- 
fron is gathered, the stems are dug up with- 
out breaking them. The vines are then - 
cleaned and preserved forthe next year. 
They should be kept in adry and warm 
place where there is no ordor. 

After the saffron is gathered, the flower 
and stems are cut off near the ground, and 
the plant is left to vegetate untilthe next 
year, without any oth-recare than that of 
keeping it free from weeds ,.and it will pro- 
duce a crop in the second year, and even in 
the third, as good as in the first. 

Saffron should be planted in April, and the 
harvesting is in September. The land used 
for this plant, after three years, should be 
cultivated with other crops for six years. 

Tne petals of the flower should be dried 
































by being spread upon a table covered with a 
white cloth. 

The saffron of France was sold in 1828 at 
forty franes, or eight dollars,a pound. Jn 
1850, when the product was very much in- 
creased, it was not worth more than twenty- 
five francs, or five dollars, a pound. It is 
inferior to that from the East, but has the 
same properties. 

I have seen and examined the saffron pro- 
duced in the State of New-York. It is de- 
ficient in sweetness and in odor, compared 
with the French. This difference is proba- 
bly the result of a different kind of cultiva- 
tion.—Saniewsk! Feuix, in Plow, Loom and 
Anvil. 


MR. AND MRS. SPARROWGRASS CHOOSING 
GARDEN SEEDS. 


——— 





* When Mrs. Sparrowgrass returned from 
giving directions about the fruit and cider. 
she brought with her a square paper box full 
of garden seed. To get good garden seed is 
an important thing in the country. If you 
depend upon an agricultural warehouse you 
may be disappointed. The way to do is, to 
select the best specimens from your own 
raising : then you are sure they are fresh, at 
least. Mrs. Sparrowgrass opened the box. 
First she took out a package of seeds, 
Wrapped up in a newspaper—then she took 
out another package tied up in brown paper 
—then she drew forth a bundle that was 
pinned up—then another that was taped up 
—then another twisted up—then out came a 
bursted package of water-melon seeds—then 
a withered ear of corn—then another pack- 
age of water-melon seeds from another mel- 
on—then a handful of split okra pods—then 
handfuls of beans, peas, squash seeds, melon 
seeds, cucumber seed, sweet corn, evergreen 
corn, and other germs. Then another bursted 
paper of water-melon seeds. There were 
water-melon seeds enough to keep half the 
country supplied with this refreshing article 
of luxury. As the treasures were spread 
out on the table, there came over me a feel- 
ing that reminded me of Christmas times, 
when the young ones used to pant down 
stairs, before dawn, lamp in hand, to see the 
kindly toy-gifts of Santa Claus. Then the 
Mental Gardener, taking Anticipation by the 
hand, went forth into the future garden ; the 
peas sprouted out in the round leaves, toma- 
to put forth his aromatic spread ; sweet corn 
thrust his green blades out of many a hil- 
lock ; lettuce threw up his slender spoons ; 
beans shouldered their way into the world, 
like Auneases, with the old beans on their 
backs ; and water-melon and cucumber, in 
voluptuous play, sported over their beds like 
truant school-boys 

“‘ Here are sweet peas, on tiptoe for a flight : 

With wings of gentle flush o’er delicate white, 
And taper fingers catching at all things, 
To bind them all about with tiny rings.” 

*** Now,’ said I,‘ Mrs. Sparrowgrass, let 
us arrange these in proper order; I will 
make achart of the garden on paper, and 
put everything down with a date, to be plant- 
ed in its proper time.’ Mrs. Sparrowgrass 
said she thought that was an excellent plan. 
‘Yes,’ I replied, tasting the cider, ‘ we will 
make a garden to-night on paper, a ground 
plan, as it were, and plant from that; now, 
Mrs. Sparrowgrass, read off the different 
packages.’ Mrs. Sparrowgrass took up a 
paper and laid it aside. ‘I think,’ said she, 
as the third paper was placed on the table, 
‘I did not write any names on the seeds, but 
I believe I can tell them apart; these,’ said 
she, ‘are water-melons.’ ‘Very well, what 
next?’ ‘The next,’ said Mrs. S., ‘is either 
musk-melon or cucumber seed.’ ‘ My dear,’ 
said I,* we want plenty of melons, for the 
summer, but I do not wish to -plant half an 
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sure about the matter?’ Mrs. Sparrowgrass 
said she could not. ‘ Well, then, lay the pa- 
per down, and call off the next.’ ‘ The next 
are not radishes, I know, said Mrs. S.; 
‘they must be summer cabbages.’ ‘ Are 
you sure, now, Mrs. Sparrowgrass ? said I, 
getting alittle out of temper. Mrs. Spar- 
rowgrass said she was sure of it, because 
cabbage seed looked exactly like tirnip seed. 
‘Did you save turnip seed also?’ said I. 
Mrs. Sparrowgrass replied that she had pro- 
vided some, but they must be in another pa- 
per. ‘Then call off the next: we will plant 
them for cabbages, whether or no.’ ‘ Here 
is a name,’ said Mrs. Sparrowgrass, bright- 
ening up. ‘ Read it,’ said I, pen in hand. 
‘ Water-melons—not so good,’ said Mrs. 8S. 
‘ Lay that paper with the rest and proceed.’ 
‘Corn,’ said Mrs. Sparrowgrass, with a 
smile. ‘Variety?’ ‘Pop, I am_ sure.’ 
‘Good, now we begin to see daylight.’ 
‘ Squash,’ said Mrs. Sparrowgrass. ‘ Winter 
or summer?’ ‘Both.’ ‘Lay that. paper 
aside, my dear.’ ‘Tomato.’ ‘Red or yel- 
low? Mrs. Sparrowgrass said she had 
pinned up the one and tied up the other, to 
distinguish them, but it was so long ago, she 
had forgotten which was which. 
mind,’ said I, ‘there is one comfort, they 
can not bear without showing their colors. 
Now ior the next.’ Mrs. Sparrowgrass said 
upon tasting the tomato seed, she was sure 
they were bell-peppers. ‘Very well, so 
much is gained: we are sure of the capsi- 
cum. The next.’ ‘ Beans,’ said Mrs. Spar- 
rowgrass. 

“There is one kind of bean, in regard to 
which I have a prejudice. I allude to the 
asparagus bean, a sort of long-winded escu- 
lent, inclined to be prolific in strings. It 
does not climb very high on the pole, but 
crops out in an abundance of pods, usually 
not shorter than a bill of extras, after a con- 
tract; and although interesting as a curious 
vegetable, still not exactly the bean likely to 
be highly commended by your city guests, 
when served upto them at table. When 
Mrs. Sparrowgrass, in answer to my question, 
as to the particular species of bean referred to, 
answered, ‘ Limas,’ I felt relief at once. ‘ Put 
the Limas to the right with the sheep, Mrs. 
S,and as for the rest of the seeds, sweep 
them into the refuse basket. I will add an- 


are also mulched with coarse litter. 
commence bearing four to five years from 
the planting ; but the tree does not produce 
its full crop until it is eighteen years old. 
The produce of a tree is then worth five or 
six dollars a year. 
from each tree, is regarded as a profitable 
yield. 





THE NUTMEG AND ITS CULTURE. 

We find in the Rochester Union an inter- 
esting letter from Singapore, in the Indian 
Archipelago, from a correspondent signing 
himself “ B. F. A.,” which we suppose to be 
the late Commissioner of the United States 
to the Sandwich Islands, from which we ex- 
tract the following account of a nutmeg 
plantation, and the culture of a fruit so gen- 
erally used, and of which comparatively so 
little is generally known: 

The nutmeg plantation I visited, belongs 
to a Chinaman by the name of Wampoa, and 
is situated some four miles from the city. It 
is one of the most beautiful and thoroughly 
tropical places I have ever seen. The place 
is surrounded by huge rows of bamboo, 
neatly cut, and within are large fields in 
which are planted eocoa-nut, beetle-nut, man- 
gosteen, and nutmeg. The latter field em- 
braces nearly fifty acres, and like the others, 
the trees are in regular rows, crossing each 
other at right angles, and about thirty feet 
apart. Some are of very large size, and not 
less than thirty feet.in hight. Like coffee, 
the trees require great attention, and thor- 






‘ Never }Ough manuring and irrigation, and the ground 
must he kept free from grass or weeds. 
They are removed from the nursery the sec- 
ond year, and for two years after must be 
kept covered from the burning sun by mats 


which are spread over them by means of 
four supports set in the ground. The roots 
They 


One nutmeg per day 


Upon the tree before the husk opens, the 


fruit does not look unlike the hickory nut 
before the shell drops. 
when the outer shell opens, so as to disclose 
the mace which covers the inner shell that 
incloses the fruit; and the trees are exam- 
ined every morning throughout the year, to 
see if any of the fruit is fit to pick. When 
it is ready to gather, the mace isa most 
brilliant crimson, and exceedingly pretty. 
After it is picked, the outer shell is thrown 


They are fit to pick 


other stick to th fire, pare an apple for you, 
and an apple for me, light a cigar, and be 
What is the use of fretting 
about a few seeds more or less? 
year, we will mark all the packages, with 
names, to prevent mistakes, won’t we Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass?’ "—Putnam’s Magazine. 





Sanitary Susstances.—Copperas, or sul- 
phate of iron, is a very excellent substance 
for slashing drains and sinks. By dissolv- 
ing half a pound of it in a pail of hot water, 
and throwing it into a sink once a week, it 
will keep down all offensive odors. The 
chloride of lime, or the chloride of zinc, will 
answer just as well, but these are expens- 
ive substaricesin comparison with copperas 
(sulphate of iron.) But there is another sub- 
stance which is far superior to either cop- 
peras, the chluride of lime, or zinc, as a 
deodorizer, both as it respects its qualities 
and economy; we mean charcoal powder, 
made of ground wood charcoal. Charcoal 
powder possesses the quality of absorbing 
ammoniacal, sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
carbonic acid gases in a superior degree to 
any other substance. Placed in the vicini- 
ty, or spread among decaying animal or veg- 
etable matters, it absurbs all the offensive 
and hurtful gases, and keeps the air sweet 
and wholesome.—Granite Farmer. 





Experience is a pocket-compass that a 
fool never thinks of consulting until he has 





acre of pickles by mistake; can’t you be 








lost his way. 


and sent to market. 
ers the nutmeg is broken before the fruit is 
dry, it is ruined; and great care is exercised, 
therefore, in this process of drying. 


usage. 


away then the mace is carefully taken off, 
flattened with the hand, and spread on wooden 
trays to dry. Itis occasionally turned over, 
and the rain kept from it until thoroughly 
dry, when it is put in bags for market. ‘The 
nut is also placed on wooden or metal pans, 
and kept in the sun until the nut within will 
rattle about in the shell, when the shell is 
broken off and the nut is ready to be sacked 
If the shell which cov- 





ImporTaNtT To Owners or CatTrie.—The 


general impression is that, when cattle are 
run down by a railroad train, the company 
can be made to pay the damages. 
cision of acontrary character-was made in 
Connecticut awhile since. 
kind, a railroad company, without waiting to 
be sued, 
against the owner of-the cow for allowing 
her to stroll along the roads and thereby 
cause the accident. 


But a de- 
In a case of this 


commenced a_ suit themselves 


The judge charged the jury that if they 


were Satisfied that the accident resulted from 
a want of proper care on the partof the own- 
er of the cow to keep her from straying in 
the highway, they must return a verdict 
against him for the damages and costs, The 
jury accordingly gavea verdict against the 
owner for the amount. 


This is undoubtedly contrary to previous 
But the fact that the lives of pass- 




















cngernare at stake must have its influence, 
d as cows can be kept from the track by 
proper precautions, it is probable that their 
owners will in future risk not only their 
value, but such damages as may take place 
in eee ‘pg: of their getting on the rail- 
way trac 

ur farming friends will therefore do well 
to have a care of their live stock in this re- 
spect, now that we have a railroad through 
our midst.—Rhode Island Telegraph. 





THE BENE PLANT. 
——4——— 

We make the following extract of a letter 
from a correspondent of the Patent Office, 
dated Monroe, Washita parish, Louisiana, 
which is held in the publication in the forth 


coming agricultural report. It treats of the} P 


“bene” plant, from which oil of a pure qual- 
ity is produced in great abundance : 

In 1843 I sent sixteen bushels of seeds of 
the bene plant (sesamum orientale) toa mill 
in Cincinnati to be manufac‘ured into oil. It 
yielded thirty-nine gallons of clear oil, and 
about five quarts of refuse oil, or about tw 
and a half gallons to the bushel. : 

In consequence of the mill imparting the 
flavor of flax-seed, I could not use it as a sal- 
ad oil, for which purpose I am confident it 
would be superior, when pure, to the adulter- 
ated imported olive oil. I used it, however, 
as @ substitute for castor oil, and gave acon- 
siderable quantity of it away for that pur- 
pose. All who used it praised it highly, 
both for its gently purgative effect and from 
being free from the nauseous taste peculiar 
to castor oil. 

I cannot state with certainty how much 
seed this plant will produce to the acre, but 
believe that twenty bushels is a moderate 
estimate. 

The leaf of the plant is an excellent rem- 
edy for bowel complaints in children, and al- 
80 in adults. For this purpose, two or three 
leaves are put in a tumbler of water, which 
they immediately render mucilaginous, but 
impart no disagreeable taste. The negroes 
cyltivate it for food, using the parched seeds 
with their meats. 

I consider it so useful that a few stalks 
at least should be raised in every garden. 
And I believe it will soon be extensively cul- 
tivated for manufacturing oil, yielding, as it 
does, about a gallon to a bushel more than 
flax-seed. 

I doubt whether it will mature well north 
of latitude 36 degrees. It should be planted 
as soon as the frost is out of the ground. 
Poor land is best suited to its production, as 
it branches too much in rich soil, because the 
pods are more likely to shatter from the 
branches than from a single upright stem. 
The seeds should be planted in drills three 
Pe ami and six inches distant along the 





Procress or Mormonism.—Twenty-five 
years ago “Prophet” Joseph Smith organ- 
ized the Mormon Church with six members. 
At the present time the Church in Utah Ter- 
ritory contains three Presidents, seven apos- 
tles, two thousand and twenty-six “ seven- 
ties,” seven hundred and fifteen high-priests, 
nine hundred and ninety-four elders, five 
hundred and fourteen priests, four hundred 
and seventy-one teachers, two hundred and 
twenty-seven deacons, besides the usual 
ratio of persons in training for the ministry 
but not yet ordained, and four hundred and 
e -nine missionaries abroad. During 
the six months ending with the beginning of 
April last, nine hundred and sixty-five chil- 
dren were born in the territory of Utah, two 
hundred and seventy-eight persons died, four 
hundred and seventy-nine were babtized in 
Mormon faith, and eighty-six were excom- 
municated from the church. 
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THE FRUIT TRADE. 
oe 

Some thirty vessels are engaged in the 
fruit trade between New-York and the West 
Indies. A much larger trade is carried on 
with ports in the Mediterranean, which sup- 
ply annually something like seventy or 
eighty cargoes—principally oranges. The 
West Indian importations of last year are 
estimated as folloWs : 75,000 bunches of ba- 
‘nanas from Baracoa, sold here at from $1.25 
to $1.50 per bunch—$93,750 to $112,500; 
2,000,000 Baracoa cocoanuts, sold at from 
$25 to $50 per 1,000—$500,000 to $600,000, 
twenty cargoes of pine apples, from Matan- 
zas and Havana, averaging 80,000 dozen per 
cargo, and sold at from $8 to $12 per 100— 
$128,000 to $192,000 ; 20,000 dozen St. Barts 
ines, sold at from $7.50 to $8 per 100— 
$18,000 to $19,200; 200,000 dozen from the 
Bahama Islands—$15,000 to $16,000; ten 
cargoes of Havana oranges, averaging 
350,000 at 3 cents each—$10,500; have been 
received, thus far, the present season, the 
crop being more abundant than at any time 
during the last fifleen years. West Indian 
Oranges arrive in October, and are most 
abundant in January and February. Ban- 
anas and pine apples begin to arrive about 
the first of April, and are most plentiful dur- 
ing the succeeding three months. Cocoa 
nuts arrive all the year round. Mediterra- 
nean oranges, which come in boxes, and are 
most extensively shipped to different parts 
of the United States, begin to be received in 
+ ga but not extensively until April or 

ay. 

The above list comprises but few of the 
foreign fruits imported—and these only from 
the West Indies. A few minutes’ calcula- 
tion will show the sum paid for the articles 
enumerated in the list amount to not less 
than $850,000. The total amount paid for 
foreign fruit last year was not less than 
twenty millions of dollars. 

Our- exports are comparatively trifling. 
With the very best soil and climate in the 
world for growing fruit, embracing tweniy- 
three degrees of latitude, we pay out annual- 
ly, to foreign countries, cash enough to stock 
a Territory with the choicest variety of fruit 
trees. 

Besides, fruit grown in our in our own soil 
and climate is better adapted to our people, 
and far more healthful than that which is 
imported from other climates. 

Let us grow our own fruits, and thus save 
the millions paid to foreign countries, now 
almost lost to our nation. 





MEN AND MACHINES. 
— 

The Albany Knickerbocker thus reasons : 

“ Let us compare a little the two modes of 
cutting grass. Day laborers, hired at one 
dollar per day, will probably mow in medium 
grass one-and-a-half acres to the hand; that 
is, it will cost five dollars or six dollars to 
mow eight acres, and twenty-five cents each 
hand for boarding, will be one dollar and 
fifty cents more—which added to five dollars 
and fifty cents, makes seven dollars for mow- 
ing eight acres. Now, hire aman with a 
span of horses and a machine to cut the eight 
acres, at fifty cents per acre, and he will cut 
it in a day—four dollars—and one dollar 
more will pay their boarding, making in all 
five dollars, and the grass will be spread bet- 
ter for curing than a man will spread it after 
the five hands, which, in the estimate, will 
make three dollars advantage to the mower. 
At that rate, the machine will pay for itself 
in forty days’ mowing, besides saving so 
much hard labor. But just here steps in Mr. 
Foggy, of the firm of Foggy, Doubt & Co., 
and says if the Mowing Machines do as much 
as eight men it will throw eight men out of 





work. No such thing. Mowing Machines 


———— 








increase the demand for labor by quadrup- 
ling the size of our farms. <A few years ago 
a twenty acre meadow was considered 
“some grass.” Wehave meadows now of a 
hundred acres, while in Illinois there are 
meadows of five hundred acres. But there 
is another proof that these machines have 
not lessened the demand for labor, and that 
is shown by the fact that during the present 
harvest farm hands have received from $1- 
50 to $2 50 per day. Did Mr. Foggy ever 
know such wages to be paid to such work- 
men before the introduction of “ these cus- 
sed machines?” We think not. Still we 


should like to hear from Foggy and find out 


for certain. 








BLACKBERRIES—PRSERVING, SYRUP, WINE. 


During the next two weeks blackberries will 
be in the hight of their season in this lati- 
tude ; and while enjoying a present luxury 
it is well to have a care for the future. They 
may be preserved by drying, but do not re- 
tain their flavor as well as most other fruits 
kept in this way. Cooked with sugar to a 
somewhat tenacious mass, they may be kept 
for a long time. 

A good syrup or cordial can be prepared 
in the following manner: Mash the selected 
ripe berriesto a pomace, put them into a 
linen bag and strain out the juice. Add to 
every quart of the juice about half a pound 
of loaf sugar powdered, a heaped teaspoon 
ful of ground cinnamon, and as much of pow 
dered cloves, and boil all together in a glazed 
preserving kettle. When cold add one-fourth 
of its bulk of fourth proof brandy and bottle 
it for use. 

To make blackberry wine, press out the 
juice, straining it through a linen cloth or 
bag ; let it stand 24 to 36 hours, skim off what 
rises to the top, and addto each gallon a 
quart of water and three pounds of sugar 
(brown sugar may be used, though it is not 
as good). Let this stand 25 to 30 hours, 
then skim and strain it and barrel it until to- 
wards Spring, when it should be racked off 
and bottled. 

We add another recipe, which has been 
extensively published, and is highly com- 
mended. It is as follows: 


“To make a wine equal in value to port, 


take ripe blackberries, or dew-berries, and 
press them; let the juice stand thirty-six 
hours to ferment ; skim off whatever rises to 
the top; then to every gallon of the juice 
add a quart of water and three pounds of su- 
gar, (brown sugar will do ;) let this stand in 
open vessels for twenty-four hours ; skim 
and strain it; then barrel it until March, 
when it should be carefully racked off and 
bottled. Blackberry cordial is made by add- 
ing one pound of white sugar to three 
pounds of ripe blackberries, allowing them 
to stand twelve hours; then pressing out 
the juice, straining it, adding one-third spirit, 
and putting a teaspoonful of fiaely-powdered 
allspice in every quart of the cordial, it is at 
once fit for use. This wine and cordial are 
very valuable medicines in the treatment of 
weakness of the stomach and bowels, and 
are especially valuable in the Summer com- 
plaints of children.”—N. Y. Times. 





Buacxserries.—Blackberries are in great 
demand in Nantucket, the heavy daily im- 
portations by steamer meeting with imme- 
diate sale, so that in less than an hour after 
their arrival, it is rare to find any on sale. 
At our principal stores names are handed in, 
and the quantity wanted specified, in the 
forenoon. Monday we noticed in front of a 
Main-street store, several boys with baskets 
and tin-kettles, patiently waiting for the ar- 
rival of the boat, so as to be sure to get their 

uota of berries. They had to wait over 
two hours. Such occurrences are not un- 
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common, for blackberry pudding is a favor- 
ite dish here.—Nantucket Inquirer. 








CURRY. 
nigh 

The question is often asked, what is Cur- 
ry? Ifone may judge from its frequency, it 
is Worth answering in print. And the an- 
swer may be useful; for variety in the 
modes of preparing food is conducive to 
economy. ; 

Curry is a pungent gravy, made to eat 
with bread or boiled rice. It is prepared in 
a great variety of ways—with fowl, meat, 
fish or vegetables. Sufficient butter to form 
the basis of the gravy is taken to begin with. 
Green ginger, cofiander seeds, red pepper, 
turmeric, onions, mace, cinnamon, and any 
thing else that people fancy, and in propor- 
tions that they fancy or can afford, are 
ground all together fine, and browned in the 
butter. Then water is put in; and the fowl, 
or meat, or fish, or green cucumber, or green 
beans, or whatever one likes or can get, is 
cut small and put in and fried and simmer- 
ed till the water is nearly all dried away and 
the meat cookedthoroughly. The rice, when 
that is eaten with the curry, should be so 
boiled as to be light, and not a soft mass. 
Then take a plateful of it, and put two spoons- 
ful of the curry on it, and eat it with a desert 
spoon, making the curry a mere seasoning 
for the rice, and not the rice a mere mitiga- 
tion of the curry. It may be eaten with 
Graham. bread, andrenders it very palatable. 
It is a nice dish for hot weather—the smell 
of it excites appetite in dog days, and the 
excitement of the power of the stomach is 
decided. It is easly digested. It will often 
save a joint of meat ; and may well be made 
from the pickings that come of yesterday’s 
mutton bone. A few mistakes will teach 
any housewife to make it exactly to her 
family’s taste, by varying the seasoning. 

Oil of mustard seed is often used in India 
instead of part of the butter—a very agree- 
able, and only slightly pungent article. 

Hominy is becoming decidedly and de- 
servedly popularin America. With the help 
of curry it might be made almost the whole 
dinner occasionally. 

Curry in some form is always eaten with 
his rice by the Bengalee, and with his bread 
by the Hindustanee ; and it generally forms 
part of English dinners in India.—Rev. J. W. 
Warren, Missionary in Agra, Northern India, 
in Pittsburg Dispatch. 





How To Menp a Cuain Pomp.—Chain pumps 
are very much in use at present. They are 
very good pumps, especially in wells that are 
not protected much from the frost, as they 
seldom get frozen so as to prevent their 
Operating, unless the water in the well itself 
freezes. Sometimes, however, the chain 
breaks or parts, and then it has been thought 
necessary to take up the whole pump in or- 
der to mend and replace it. <A friend told us 
the other day, a method which he has adop- 
ted in such cases with perfect success. The 
chain with its plugs, you know, is anendless 
one, going over a pully at the top, down out- 
side the pump into the water inthe well, then 
over the pully under the water at the lower 
end of the pump tube, thence up the tube. 
Now if the chain parts, it is difficult getting 
one endover the lower pully and up to the 
Par side unless you take up the pump to 

O it. 

Take a strong string of sufficient length to 
reach from the bottom of the lower pulley to 
the surface of the water in the well; tie a 
cork to one end of it and tie the other to the 
chain. Then winding the string round the 
cork, put it into the tube and let the chain 
follow it down. As soon as it gets down 
under the pully, the cork will rise to the top 
of the water in the well, from which it may 





be hooked up. The chain will be hauled up 
by the string, and the two ends may be fas- 
tened together in the usual way.—Maine 
Farmer. 





GAS LIME, 
oe 

In the spring of 1853, a lot in this vicinity 
was filled up some two feet or more, with 
earth from a hill side, and was covered with 
grass sods, without any soilor manure of 
any kind, being put beneath them—the grass 
was watered occasionally, during the dry, 
hot season, but presented a very sickly ap- 
pearance. 

In the autum of that year, it was covered 
with refuse lime from the gas works, and 
during last summer, it produced a most lux- 
uriant growth of green gras, [Poa pratensis] 
and now, without any other application, is 
as pretty a sod, as any one need wish to see. 

In consequence of this experiment, I cov- 
ered my own grounds last fall with it, and 
notwithstanding the cold, backward season, 
I had on the 14th inst., a stout swarth taken 
from them, the grass being of a much deeper, 
and more healthy green than heretofore. I 
have also tried it in compost, with sufficient 
encouragement to repeat the trial, but it is 
more difficult to form a correct judgement 
of its effect when combined with other ma- 
nures, than when it is applied per se. 

I have seen no analysis of the refuse lime, 
produced by the gas works at this place, but 
that it does contain, as suggested by the Ag- 
riculturist, a large per cantage of caustic 
lime, (hydrate) I think may be shown, by 
stating the process adopted at the works. 
I am told the custom is, to remove the lime, 
many hours before it is saturated with the 
impurities it is intended to arrest. Is not 
the effect of this to leave a large per centage 
not saturated and consequently caustic. 
Again, according to Prof. Johnson’s analy- 
sis, as quoted by Mr. Maxwell, more than 
one-half is carbonate of lime, about one-fifth 
is sulphate of lime, and three per cent. alum- 
ina and oxide of iron—here then we have 
about seventy-five per cent. of vegetable 
stimulants. I think it probable, that much 
of the caustic or kiln lime used as a manure 
by our farmers, does not contain much more 
of the essential stimulants than this simple. 

The transition limestone, that abounds in 
this vicinity, contains in some localities, 
thirty-six per cent. of impurities, chiefly 
magnesia, which is obnoxious to vegetation. 
Now as I presume they use stone lime in 
the gas works at Toronto, may not the sam- 
ples, used by the intelligent gentlemen of 
whom you speak, have been of this charac- 
ter, and not rendered worthless comparative- 
ly, by passing through the gas works. 

The sample analysed by Prof. Johnson, as 
quoted by you, must necessarily have con- 
tained a large excess of water, as it is used 
by the gas manufactures, in the form of hy- 
drate, otherwise it would not have been one- 
half water. 7 

The mode of managing the lime here, I 
believe, is, to put it under cover after it has 
been used in the purification, and allow any 
excess of water it may contain to pass off, 
and so great is the demand for it, that the 
orders from the farmers are sometimes man 


months in advance of the supply, and so ful-} 


ly are they convinced of its value, that they 

ay six anda fourth cents per bushel, and 
fii it five or six miles, when they can pur- 
chase the fresh or kiln lime for ten or twelve 
cents. 

As an evidence, that they are not behind 
their neighborsin the proper management 
of their farms, their beef is much sought af- 
ter, and commands the highest price in the 
metropolis of New-York, as their butter 
does in the cities of Baltimore and Washing: 





ton, this I have heard them attribute to the 








superior pasture afforded by the green grass 
the growth of which appears to be much 
promoted by this “ vile refuse which should 
be buried many fathoms deep, in some bar- 
ren region,” Let us not, Mr. Editor, con- 
demn it nolens volens as Dr. Ure appears to 
have done, but give it a fair and impartial 
trial, and if it should then be found to be 
worthless, reject it, and “strike it from the 
list that promises well.”—M., Horticulturist. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
CULTURE OF ENDIVE OR CHICORY. 
pee 








The first or second week in August is the 
best season for sowing a full crop of Endive, 
and for this the curled green is decidedly the 
best. It should be sown in light garden 
mold, rich as possible—in fact it is difficult to 
make it too rich. ; 

When the plants, are sufficiently large to 
plant out, a piece of rich ground may be got 
in readiness, and drills drawn a foot apart, 
and the plants placed the same distance in 
the rows. They must be trimmed the same 
as celery plants, before planting; that is, the 
roots cut a little, being careful to leave all 
the small fibrous.roots, and the leaves cut 
back. If this is not done, the plants will be 
a long time in starting into growth. 

The hoe must be well worked through 
them two orthree times during their growth. 
When they have arrived at a size fit for 
market, they may be bleached by placing 
small pieces of board or tiles on the plants, 
being careful the plants are perfectly dry, 
for if they are the least damp they will rot. 
In four days from the time of putting the 
boards on, they will be fit for market, when 
the price will be foundto range according 
to the degree of whiteness. 

This when well grown, is one of the best 
of salads, and most hardy cultivated. For 
the two early crops, which should be sown 
the first week in June and July, respectively, 
the broad-leaved or Batavian Endive, I -find 
to be the best. It grows very large, and if 
tied up, will cabbage well, and be very white. 
This rind is by no means so hardy as the 
green curled; for at the end of autumn, or 
beginning of winter, if the season is wet or 
frosty, it will soon rot, and sadly disappoint 
the grower. .This rind requires to be plant- 
ed two feet eachway. The drills are easily 
drawn by stretching a line One side of the 
ground to be planted, and a frame that will 
draw seven drills at a time, I find to be easi- 
ly drawn by one man. Shallow drills are all 
that is required. W. Summerssry. 





THE CHINESE PRIMROSE, 
a oe 

What more useful flower have we than 
this? My greenhouse at the present time is 
as gay as it well can be with well-grown 
plants of all the best varieties of it. ‘Some 
of my sorts, all of which I raise frome seeds 
every year, have flowers which measure 
wards of an inch and a half across, and 
color are of adeep glowing crimson. The 
beauty ofa fine head of such blossoms ies f 
therefore be better imagined than described 
Fine blooming plants of the Chinese Prim- 
rdse, that will continue inglower through the - 
whole of the winter months, may be produced 
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asfollows: In order to obtain strong plants, | Longworthy, Buchanan, and those other gen-}_ Spring Grove Cemetery is another evi- 
the seed should be sown not later than the tlemen of Cincinnati, who are prosecuting | dence of the wealth and taste of this young 
1st of May, in a well-drained store pan, ina this business with such zeal, are genuine |city. It is only second to Greenwood in 
light sandy soil, and put into a cool frame, philanthropists. At any rate it is pleasant | beauty and good keeping, and is even fully 
as near the glass as possible. When large | to see those fair hill tops and steep hill sides | equal in many respects. It isnow under the 
enough to be pricked off into store pans, the | covered with luxuriant vines. It seems like | direction of Mr. Strausch, one of the most 
young seedlings should be allowed a square | converting an arid waste into a fruitful and| accomplished landscape gardeners in this 
inch between each plant; when that space | delightful paradise, and with all our heart we | country. 
has been filled, let 5 oo be potted singly into | wish it success. I would gladly give you some particulars 
three-inch pots, and as the pots become filled} Turning from grapes we pass to the straw- | respecting the beautiful suburban residen- 
with roots, shift into a size larger pot, giving| berries. 1 had a great desire to see those|ces of Messrs. R. B. Boweler, Wm. Resor, 
them their final shift into six-inch pots in| famed Cincinnati sorts in full bearing on|A. J. Wheeler, R. Buchanan, Mr. Hoffner, 
the early part of September. The compost | their own ground, and in their greatest ex-| and others, which I examined with much 
in which I have found these plants to thrive|cellence. McAvoy’s Superior and Long-| satisfaction, and I would also say something 
best has been equal parts turfy loam and | worth’s Prolific are the twoof greatest note—| of the fine scenery that abounds every where 
leaf-mold, and a little sharp sand. While} the great prize takers—and I felt particular- | around the city, but my notes are already too 
growing, a cool pit or frame suits them best; | ly anxious to seethem. I was not so fortu- | long. 
give plenty of air, and be careful not to over] mate in finding good collections asI had hoped| 1 was accompanied in my rambles by M. 
water them. ‘Treated in this way the plants|to be. The nurserymen have sold them-| B. Batheham, Esq., of Columbus, (who by 
will be in flower by the middle of November, | Selves so close that they have but few left to | the way, is laying the foundation of a large 
and will continue in blossom through the| bear, and these afforded no just criterion. | nursery there,) and also by Messrs. Kelly 
winter and spring. —A Practica, Garpener, | Among the private gardcns I found but two | and Heaver, of Cincinnati. I am indebted to 
where these sorts were well grown. Inone/| these gentlemen for great kindness on this 











in Floricultural Cabinet. 
-! snhet. fepecially pay of As J. Wneeiers as on past visits of this kind, and hope to re- 
CINN. 8q., the beds were in fine order. e Su- | pay their courtesy when I find them in my 
NOTES OF, GK ‘ATI, pertor was the,principal crop, having a few baliuborhhod,- Bérticnléeare. J 
sé > Smaney. rows of Prolific among them; the plants of 
—_——— the latter were young, and had not a full THE CURCULIO, 
Cincinnati is renowned for her strawber-| Crop. 1 am satisfied that both these varie- i I, ; 
ries and strawberry growers and for her fine | ts are valuable, hardy, productive, and of BY HENRY CROFT. 
Catawba vineyards, but these are not all her | fine flavor. The Superior,as to flavor, would —e— 
horticultural ‘attractions. She has within | f@nk second only to Burr’s New Pineamong| [notice in your June number, just received, 
our American varieties. a short letter from Mr, Bacon on the 


her environs a large number of charming 3 F , 
private residences—the country seats of her| 1 took several occasions to examine the | subject of the Curculio, and a proposition to 
merchant princes—of which she may not un-| Market. I found immense supplies, consist-| employ sulphureted water, such as that of 
reasonably feel proud. . This “ Queen City ” | ng in most part of the Jowa, generally called| Avon for syringing the plum trees; and it 
is surprising the world by her rapidity of |" Washington,” by the marketmen; Hudson,| may not perhaps be altogether uninterest- 
growth, and the traveler who visits her can the old favorite sort, and Hovey’s Seedling.|ing to you to know that a series of experi- 
not fail to be surprised at the indications of} The last named were in all cases the best,| ments are being made on this subject by a 

wealth and refined taste which are scattered | 20d sold at twenty-five cents per quart, while | few amateurs of this city. 
so profusely around her outskirts. the others were offered at fifteen cents: I} Someyears agoin a paper published in 
< I spert two very pleasant days there, the | State this fact with some hesitation, lest it | the Canadian Agriculturist, 1 endeavored to 
last of May and first of June—not only | May cause our friend Hovey to explode in a| account for the supposed efficacy of the lime 
pleasant days put profitable ones, for I had| fit of joy. I hope, however, he will take it} and sulphur wash by the formation of a 
an opportunity of examining satisfactorily | C°°ly.. The first words I heard on the sub- | chemical compound—the sulphide of calcium 
ject of strawberries were, ‘* Hovey’s Seedling | —jts gradual decomposition on exposure to 


the numerous and extensive vineyards, ' 4 hihi 
which-are not to be met with elsewhere. | 248 beaten us all this season ;” and judging | the air, and slow evolution of sulphureted 





All appeared to be in a most flourishing con-| from the samples in market, informed us that | hydrogen gas, which is well known to be 
dition ; the vines had passed out of blossom, | the “‘ Superior” would prove too tender for | highly destructive to animal life. My ex- 
and an abundant crop of fruit was set, giving | Market, and would not be extensively grown. | periments on this preservative were quite 
promise ofa richharvest. A light frost had Hovey’s Seedling, they all.said, was not a| unsuccessful, and I was equally unfortunate 
left some traces of its blight, but the injury | 8"€at bearer, but looked well when gathered, | in driving away the “Turk” by means of 
was not regarded as of any moment. Noth-| #0d sold at a high price. assafcetida, a substance which you will allow 
ing.can afford a better proof of the success-| So much for strawberries. The market | is nearly unsurpassed as to odor 


ful results of this culture than its rapid ex-| is abundantly supplied with vegetables, some| Last year a lady amateur of this town 
tension. The hills are all dotted over with | good, but the great bulk of very indifferent | tried, at the suggestion of a chemical friend, 
the action of sulphureted hydrogen, as 


vineyards, and I found them even beyond the | quality. 1 observed a few heads of nice 
hilis, on the deep and fertile plains. The|caulifiower. it is very probable that the | evolved from the proper mixture, and subse- 


vine-growers are enthusiastic too in their| best articles do not reach the market stalls, | quently of a peculiar compound well known to 
business, and execute their work in the most | but go directly from the gardens to private | chemists—the hydrosulphide of ammonium. 
thorough manner; they.seem to love it, as|houses. The markets are not always con- |The trees thus treated were loaded with 
well they may, for nothing in the way of|clusive evidence of the state of gardening. _| fruit, those unprotected had none! 
cultivation can be more interesting or beau-| The Nurserymen and Florists of Cincin-| This year two or three persons are trying 
tiful. . It has a fascination about it that can-| nati are all prosperous, and are extending | a quantity of the hydrosulphide, and as soon 
as the fruit is thoroughly out of danger, I 


not fail of awakening enthusiasm. their operations with more or less_ rapidity. 

_L had an opporsunity of inspecting the cel-|1 visited Messrs. Kelly, Heaver, Sayers, | willsend you the results. In my garden I 
lars of Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Longworth,| Jackson, and Williams, and found their | am trying it on several trees, leaving others 
the leaders and early promoters of vine cul- | grounds all in excellent order, with a fine | unprotected, A few ounce phials are half 
ture. Mr. Longworth ‘has recently built ad- | stock coming forward. Mr. Kelleyis branch- | filled with the liquid hydrosulphide, diluted 
ditions to his at a cost of some $30,000, and | ing out vigorously. . He has built some ex- | with about two parts of water; every three 
the entire cost of his cellars is estimated at | cellent houses, aud-évery department seems | or four days I add a little more of the liquid, 
some $60,000. Every part of this vast cav- | to be well sustained. “Mr. Heaver is estab-|or as often as its odor begins to diminish. 
ern is occupied with some branch of the | lishing’a branch nursery at Hamilton, and | It is scarcely necessary to remark, that the 
business. I was told that at the present time | Mr. Jackson is out of town some five or six | delicious scent of the garden is by no means 
it contains moze than 150,000 bottles of wine, | miles in a fine healthy situation, where. he | improved by the process. 


besides a great number of casks. In the.ab-| has built himself a large and commodious| It is almost to soon too say any thing with 
regard to the result of my own expériments, 


sence of Mr. Longworth, his gardener, Mr. | dwelling house, greenhouses, and with abun- | re 
Pendieton, and Mr. Fournier, the head ofthe | dance of excellent land, is getting up a fine but [ may state that on several fine plum - 
ed ‘department, bestowed upon me the | nursery stock. The grounds of A. H. Ernst, | trees, on which last year I had to search for 
ost “polite attention. Mr. TL nework | Esq., I found particularly interesting. as they | a quarter of an hour in order to find an un- 
specimen vineyard is very interesting. He|contain.a. large collection of bearing fruit | bitten plum, I have now to look almost as 
ame assembled the most diversified| trees. The ornamental trees and shrubs|long to find a bitten one. On a “ Law- 
ection from ‘all parts of the continent,|cover portions of the ground thickly, and| rence,” the result has not been so favorable, 
i a view of testing their fitness and value | make ita real wilderness ef beauty. Mr. | about one-fifth or less being bitten ; “last 
the production of wine. If it be true, as| Ernst is one of the pioneers of Horticulture | year f tad none on this tree. 
‘people honestly believe, that this na-| at Cincinnati, aid has done much to lay the] At the end of the season.I shallendeavor 
is to-be one of the most powerful foundation Of-that taste .which is . now. ac-|'to obtain the experience of t e different am." 
temperance reform, then Messrs." quiting such development there. “~~ “* “| ateuts who are now” trying the experiment * 
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and should you think it desirable, will for- 
ward to you the results. 

The substance employed could be made at 
a very small price, if there should arise any 
demand for it. At present chemists gener- 
ally make it for themselves.—Horticulturist. 





GARDEN WORK. 
———a Gees 

I havn’t a garden of my own yet, I con- 
fess ; but that proves nothing in respect to 
my desire for one. In fact, just as soon as I 
can get matters arranged a little more to my 
mind about me here, [ mean to have such a 
domestic tract of land as willdo one’s eyes a 
great deal of good to look over. 

Goethe said that he always took the solid- 
est delight in the simplest pleasures: and 
he spoke the general feeling, without ques- 
tion. 

For an enduring pleasure, clean and sweet 
all the time it lasts, I know nothing before a 
little garden. Not too large, by any means ; 
that tries, and sweats, and breaks down the 
lively earnestness. Not over half an acre. if 
quite that; where every variety of vegetable 
may find room to grow, and every sort of 
useful and ornamental plant may root itself 
in rich domestic soil. 

The before-breakfast work is worth, for 
down-right pleasure, all the rest of the day to- 
gerne: Seeing me in this sviled and shred- 

ed suit, a limp old hat dropping down over 
my eyes and neck whilel ply the spade or 
hoe, you would hardly believe me the same 
person whom you may possibly meet on the 
town sidewalk later in the day, betraying no 
other signs of my early morning’s work than 
a well browned face and a glistening eye. In 
truth, that is the time in the day when your 
garden is serviceable; unless, perhaps, I add 
the evening, after business is finally over, 
when you stroll with a very leisurely sort of 
delight over your little grounds, transplant- 
ing afew roots, or grubbing up some pestif- 
.erous weeds, or planning somewhat for the 
industry of the following morning. 

Some people have such a religious horror 
of dirt /—when dirt is just what is good for 
them, that’s all. They know nothing of the 
health and strength they snuff in with every 
spadeful of earth they turn over, nor how 
much better still it would be for them, if they 
would follow the track of a plowshare with 
their nose, from one end of a great wide 
field to the other. 

Dirt! Well, what are we all dué dirt, say 
the most for ourselves we can? What do 
we eat, that doesn’t grow straight out of the 
dirt? What do we drink, but water that is 
filtered through heap after heap of this same 
dirt? What is all this beautiful world, but a 
ball of dirtt What are fine landscapes, but 
unmitigated dirt? What makes these roll- 
ing lawns, these swelling uplands, these 
smooth and level meadows but dirt? Dirt! 
How very ridiculous for one to cry out thus 
against his own constitution ! 

There is nothing inthe world that will 
sooner spoil a nice garden, or more thorough- 
ly spoil the amiable temper of its proprietor, 
than hens. Yes, ens! Do you know any- 
thing about it yet, my dear reader! Hens 
have been all over your garden, do you say ? 
—and still you do not lose the sweetness of 
that disposition of yours? Look here, 
me have a good gaze into your eyes.. Pshaw:! 
I can see a spirit there already, at even the. 
thought of a hen, as red as the reddest cock’s 
coinb itself! A ks as 

Hens are highly usefulin their way, I con- 
cede ; but be careful not to let their way lie 
through your garden. Of all horticultural 
pests, deliver me from hens. . I like them, 
too.. But never. in the garden ;. unless: in 
those pleasant and sunny days in mid-Octo- 
ber, when they lie along so cosily under the 


walls aiid fences, stretching out their yellow 


Let’ 











legs at full length, or aang by the hour 
in the soft dirt. Eggs are good things, too, 
more particularly in the early spring ; when 
bacon begins to taste fresh again, and fried 
parsnips, or cowslips, or dandelions, add a 
new savor to the product of the sty. Nota 
word is to be said against chickens, that is, 
when they first break the shell, and waddle 
about like little feathered chubs no bigger 
than your thumb’s-end—or again, when they 
come to the table sweltering in a rich gravy, 
flanked by vegetables such as one’s palate 
already waters for. But chickens in your 
gardens, or old hens either—shoo ’em out! 
stone ’em out! drive ’em out at the peril of 
their limbs and lives ! 

In old-fashioned gardens is always to be 
found a row of currant-bushes. They form 
the ancient metes and bounds; and over 
them is to be seen a row of old ladies’ caps 
bleaching, or lines of white lace dangling and 
swaying.in the air. Somehow J still incline 
to the old custom. I think I would cultivate 
my currants, even if I went without my 
strawberries. They have rooted themselves 
in gardens too deeply to be easily rooted out. 
It would be like tearing a healthy sentiment 
out of my heart, to pull up the old currant- 
bushes. 

And a summer-house at the end of the 
main walk, over against the wall at the far- 
ther side of the garden—I couldn’t think of 
doing without that. Leta flourishing grape- 
vine twist and coil its lengths about it, giving 
a diversity to the shade that will make the 
very sight of it afar offrefreshing. A sum- 
mer house is agarden temple. Here is the 
shrine of Pomona; and here you go to cut 
your early fruits inthe autumn. Some have 
fountains playing ; but not in such a simple 
little kitchen-garden as I have already map- 
ped out in my heart. The dew of heaven 
will keep that fresh enough, and it descends 
far more gratefully. All real blessings come 
insilenve. You can nevertell them afar off 
by their plash and patter. 

Last summer I wonder how many birds’- 
nests I counted in this garden here ; all rob- 
ins’ nests. They built in the angles of all 
the pens and fences, and on almost every 
variety of bush. The wild rose-bush was 
occupied by a very respectable and matronly 
cat-bird—Phebes took up their quarters in 
the cornice beneath the eaves of the porch. 
But robins outnumbered them all together ; 
and being really the most domestic bird we 
have in our changeful climate, I -confess- I 
always studied their summer lives with a 
closer interest than I was in the habit of 
bestowing on the rest. As you dig over the 
ground, they follow up your hoe or spade in- 
dustriously ; and the worm must be a remar- 
kably spry one, that pulls in his head before 
Mr. Redbreast comes along with his long 
pick ofa bill. I could write a whole chapter 
on my robins here ; perhaps at another time 
I will. 

The time to begin work in the garden is in 
the morning. Go out as soon as the day 
dawns: though a smartold gentleman I hap- 
pen to know carried his habits to such an 
unreasonable extreme, as to get to hoeing 
before he could see to tell weeds from his 
beans and peas; and the consequence was, 
he lifted the soft earth with great care about 
some miserable weeds, while his promising 
young vegetables lay wilting all day long in 
the hot sun! But there is a great glory in 
the daybreak in the summer ; andit is a sore 
pity that as few know it as do. 

If you have a little-garden spot to hail the 
coming morning in, you have:at least one in- 
ducement to get out of your bed at a fresh 
and dewy hour. Then to be among your 
own growing vegetables ;, to. watch the bean- 
sprouts, bursting through the divided seed ; 
to shave down whole ranks of red-stemmed 
weeds” at’ a “siligle” sweep’ of your "hde j to 





brush your peas, and pole your beans, and 
set frames about for your tomatoes and cu- 
cumbers ; to trim up tastefully your young 
hedges,and lay out new walks that shall reach 
t9 your remotest grounds; this is to seize 
hold of a breathing pleasure, that will delight 
the heart of any man who has a heart to be 
delighted. 

A garden, we judge, should not be so large 
as to require severe labor, or more than 
moderately close attention. One that occu- 
pies a couple of hours in the early morning, 
and another leisurely hour in the evening, is 
both large enough and small enough. There 
you turn the dark earth, and turn over the 
most genial thoughts. The free prespiration 
that moistens your forehead, seems at the 
same time to start to yourbrain dewy fancies - 
such as make your little day’s life both sweet 
and romantic. It isn’t altogether in hoeing 
beans and corn, vegetables like potatoes and 
peas, that the satisfaction lies; it is rather 
in the delicious feelings that grow up in the 
heart at the same time your young vegetables 
are growing in the soil, and that come to ac- 
quire the strength and vigor of sentiments at 
last. 

Gardening always inserts itself with a 
charm, from the very name alone. It car- 
ries your thoughts back from restless world- 
liness to the innermost heart of simplicity. 
You think youare standing mm the very porch 
of peace. You smell savors as fresh as the 
morning dew, and as sweet as the breath of 
the rustling corn. There is such a cool, 
such a retired, such a far-off look from your- 
self in your garden to the outer world be- 
yond, that you deplore the necessity that 
takes you away from so peaceful a pursuit, 
and wonder if there may not come a time 
when you may stay at home altogether in 
your rustic corner, and dress and keep your 
little garden to the end of your days. I 
would have a garden, it seems to me,if I 
were by the means obliged to shorten my 
investment in bank stock. I feel very sure 
I would, even if I had to go without bank 
stock altogether.—Fireside Journal. 





GROWING BALSAMS TO GREAT PERFECTION. 


By AN ATTENTIVE PRACTITIONER: 


Balsams being general favorites, and grown 
in almost every cottage window, I beg ts 
submit to their admirers a system for very 
much improving their flowering. I sow the 
seed in Mareh, pot -singly into small sixty- 
pots,and when the-.plants. begin to. show 
bloom-buds I select the best, rejecting all the 
inferior, and with a pair ef grape sissors 
clip off all the blooming flowers and far ad-. 
vanced buds, being careful to cut them off 
close to the flowers or buds, thereby leaving 
as much of the flower-stalk to the plant as 
possible. I then shift them into larger pots, 
and place them in their former situation. 
By these means the plants throw up their 
lower branches to great perfection. If the 
flowers are allowed to remain on the plants 
as they appear, they injure their growth, and 
still remain separate; and, being hid by the 
leaves, are prevented from being seen to ad- 
vantage. If my method be adopted, the 
plants will require shifting again in a fort- 
night, only then clipping off the. flowers, but 
leaving the buds, and.in a. short time. they 
will be entirely covered with one complete 
mass of flowers, for where the flowers were 
clipped off they will throw out three for one ; 
the plants also grow double the strength of 
those treated in the usual way. To ~ 
long the flowering season, I take off ‘bi 
se-d-vessels and flowers as-soonas;they be- 
gin to fade. Thus new flowers are Lape 
in succession for a considerable time,<~ 
fieultural Cabinet.  ~ 
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Tux Back VoLumgs oF THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
neatly bound, can now be supplied from the commence- 
ment. These of themselves constitute a beautiful and 
valuable Faxmer’s Lisrary, embracing a compendium 
of all the important agricultural articles that have ap- 
peareed during the last thirteen years. First ten volumes, 
new edition, furnished bound for $10. 
Bound volumes XI, XIland XIII (new series), $1 50 per 
volume ; unbound, $1 per volume. The whole thirteen 
volumes furnished bound for $14 50. 


Suerican SAgriculturist, 


New-York, Thursday, August 9. 














yay” This paper is never sent where it is 
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Oats on Lone Istanp.—We have been 
shown a fine sample of ozts grown this year 
upon the farm of the Brothers William and 
Frederick Bartlett, near Deer Park, in Suf- 
folk County, Long Island. The stalks are 
about five fieet high, as large as an ordinary 
lead pencil, and the heads are well filled 
out, having 100 to 120 kernels in each. The 
seed—the common western black oat—was 
sown early in the spring, without manure, 
though last year the land was treated with 
20 bushels of lime and 100 pounds of guano 
per acre foracorncrop. The soil is a fria- 
ble loam with a clay bottom, and has been 
cultivated for a number of years. These 
heads were like the average of the field, and 
no special care was taken in their culture. 
The chief points of interest in connection 
with them are, the favorable character of 
this season, and the fact that such oats can 
be raised on land only 33 miles from New- 
York City, but in so poor repute that it was 
sold to the present owners, about a year 
since, for $14 per acre. We have abundant 
evidences, of which this is one, that there is 
on Long Island plenty of cheap farming 
lands, which, from their nearness to the 
great metropolitan market, can be cultivated 
at a far greater profit than many of the west- 
ern prairies. 





Permanent Grounps AND BvILDINGs For 
AcricuturaL Exuisitions.—The Onondaga 
County Agricultural Society of this State are 
making arrangements for the purchase Of a 
lot of ten acres of ground, at $500 per acre, 
located near the city of Syracuse. The site 
is of easy access, and convenient for the 
erection of permanent fixtures. The amount 
needed was $10,000, of which $9,050 has 
been subscribed, besides promises for sev- 
eral hundred dollars more, if needed. To 
effect this, a joint stock company was formed 
among the members of the Society, and this 
company “ retain possession of the land, and 
give the Society the privilege,of buying it of 
them at the purchase price, with taxes and 
interest added, at any time before the expira- 
tion of five years”—the Society to pay the 
annual taxes and interest for the use of the 
land. They have resolved to raise $3,000 
for buildings, fences, and other necessary 
structures, which they are to be allowed to 
remove if they do not purchase. Members 
from the County pledged themselves to raise 
two-thirds of this sum in life-memberships, 


at $10 each, and the citizens of Syracuse 
are to raise the other thousand. The ad- 
vantages of this arrangement, in giving the 
Society a local habitation, are quite appa- 


rent. 





Twitch Grass ror Hats.—This grass, 
which is beginning to be cultivated in some 
parts of this country, is highly commended 
for braiding. While it is in blossom, cut off 
the upper joint, and proceed with it in the 
same manner as with rye or other kinds of 
straw. It bleaches white, and will be found 
tougher than the straw of either wheat or 
oats. 





Tue Erie Ramroap Farm.—The Elmira 
Advertiser says thatthe New-York and Erie 
road is now being mowed, from the Hudson 
river to the lakes. The area of the mowing 
lot amounts to about 3,000 acres. The ob- 
ject is to destroy the mulleins and thistles, 
to prevent their seeding, complaints having 
been made of these nuisances by many farm- 
ers along the line. 





Corn From AFrica.—The Boston Traveler 
says, ‘‘ We have before us a sample of corn, 
from a lot of 292 bags brought to this city a 
few days since, from Winnebah, coast of 
Africa. The importation of this useful arti- 
cle from that quarter, is a circumstance we 
had never before heard of. The corn re- 
sembles our white southern corn, but the 
kernels are somewhat smaller. It is said to 
weigh well.” 





Tue Pennsytvania Pouttry Society an- 
nounce their second annual show, to be held 
in Philadelphia during the last week in No- 
vember. We see that an incubatory ma- 
chine is to be there, in the full exercise of 
its functions, and that it is to “ occasion 
much delight to those who have never seen 
eggs hatched by steam.” We presume that 
this will be of sufficient interest to the hens 
to call out a full attendance ; but we are 
afraid that so commendable an attempt to 
lighten their domestic cares will not be duly 
appreciated by them. Hens are not pro- 
gressive ; the old way is good enough for 
them ; and we predict that the “old fogies” 
will still prefer to do their own work in their 
own way. 





Tue American Herp Boox—We learn that 
the second volume of this work is now in 
press, and will be ready for subscribers in a 
few weeks. The number of pedigrees con- 
tributed being so much greater than was an- 
ticipated, has caused a considerable delay in 
getting it out. There will be upwards of 
2,500 pedigrees, and over fifty portraits of 
living animals, all well executed. This will 
bea valuable aid to the Short Horn breeders of 
the country, in having a standard of breed- 
ing to which they can refer, and thus keep 
their records pure and distinct. About fifty 
pages of introductory matter accompany the 
records, historical and otherwise, which will 
be of great benefit in their future progress. 





Yanxrre Notions tells of a friend who 
says he has seen the Washington market, 








the Jefferson market, the Catherine market, 


and the Fulton market, but who can’t, for 
the life of him, find the Money market. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
OUR WATERLOO CORRESPONDENCE. 


—@— 
BURNED BONES--GUANO——-TA FEU——CROPS IN SENE- 


CA COUNTY, N. ¥. 

As you say you are “ not defenseless,” I 
should like to see your reasons for the opinion 
that bone earth, in the form of burned bones 
(Refiner’s animal charcoal) is of little conse- 
quence to a soil that has been exhausted of 
its phosphoric acid; and that it is only valu- 
able for the organic matter it contains, or 
that may be added to it by Peruvian guano 
or ammonia salts. True, I am a tyro in or- 
ganic chemistry, and also I have never yet 
had a piece of land so poor as to need any 
special application of inorganic or mineral 
manures ; but I have seen soils directly ben- 
efitted by their application, in the shape of 
lime, plaster, leached ashes, &c., and as 
phosphoric acid is placed in the soil by bone 
earth, more abundantly than by any other 
substance of equal weight, I can not resist 
the opinion, that burned bones, if not treated 
with that powerful solvent, sulphuric acid, to 
make them immediately available to plants, 
will, in the process of time, be dissolved in 
the soil into “‘ mineral plant food.” 

In putting in this plea for phosphate of 
lime, or bone earth, I fully agree with you 
that the organic matter of thé superphos 
phate is generally of much more direct im- 
portance to the growing crops; andI can 
also say from experience that a soil well 
treated with manure containing a large per- 
centage of nitrogen and carbonaceous matter, 
finds bone earth, potash, and other minerals 
enough in the debris of said manure for all 
the purposes of a maximum vegetable 
growth. Even Liebig,that great stickler for 
the direct application of minerals to a worn 
soil, as a nucleus for the collectionof atmo- 
spheric plant food, had to wait four years to 
see the full effects of his minerals on his ten 
acre experimental plot. May we not then 
infer that if burned bones had “ little or no ef- 
fect on most kinds of crops” the first year, 
that a longer time would have given a more 
favorable result * 

Our pattern farmer, John Johnson, has 67 
acres of wheat now being harvested under 
the most difficulty, perhaps, that ever a poor 
farmer met with before in our sunny climate. 
Yésterday, Sunday, July 29th, was a fine 
drying day, the only one we have had in 
weeks without one or more showers; but at 
four o’clock this morning we were again 
greeted with the first of a series of light 
warm showers, thermometer at 74°. 

Early planted corn on a well-drained soil 
is well-eared and very forward ; late-planted 
on the same soil is slender and feeble ; but 
such a growth of grass and vegetables gener- 
ally, particularly cabbages and beets, my 
eyes never beheld; methinks California 
alone can beat us. 

I call Mr. Johnson our pattern farmer, be- 
cause he tiles even that which other farmers 
call sufficiently dry land ; again, because he 
is the first hereabouts who has brought from 





New-York those elements of plant food, 
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which that great Babylon has done its full 
share in wasting. Mr. J. has distributed to 
a part of his wheat field three tuns of Tafeu, 
which he now considers to be worth to him 
$20 a ton in New-York, freight to be added ; 
provided always, that the article is free from 
street sweepings or other accidental refuse. 


I hope the Agriculturist will continue to 
be favored with more Deutscheland rural 
correspondence. The Germans are more 
pains-taking farmers than the more intuitive 
Yankees. True, a German does not as 
rigidly catch the spiritof Downing when he 
builds himself a new house, but its surround. 
ings are never disfigured by those unsightly 
weeds, which too often mar the beauty of 
the more ornamental grounds and fences of 
his would-be showy and more progressive 
neighbor. With the Germans, mansleute as 
well as weidslute comfort, goes before show 
and fashion. I doubt whether there is a 
pensarosa in New-York of Deutsche blud, 
who would say that $1,000 a year was the 
smallest sum a lady moving in fashionable, 
good society, ought to expend for her ward- 
robe. N’Importe. 

Waterloo, July 30th, 1855. 

We have not time just now to enter into 
the discussion of mineral manures; and, be- 
sides, our correspondent asks us to prove 
the negative of a question. We suggested 
that perhaps the substances added to burned 
bones in manufacturing superphosphate 
might be found equally effective with an 
equivalent amount of good charcoal in place 
of the bone earth or burned bones, since 
burned bones alone had not been found 
greatly beneficial as far as our information 
or observation extended. Some years since, 
before entering into a more thorough prac- 
tical examination of the subject, we looked 
upon the popular mineral manure theory as 
a very beautiful one, and one eminently 
practical. - But further study and observation 
has shown it to be surrounded with difficul- 
ties, well calculated to make the earnest 
seeker of the truth cautious in his teachings 
on this subject. We are waiting for time to 
make further investigation and research ere 
we publish our conclusions. We prefer 
patient waiting or silence rather than to in- 
culcate error. 





Leap Witt Burn.—Prof. Faraday, in a re- 
cent lecture, stated that lead is nearly as 
inflammable as phosphorus, and he explained 
the reason of its not burning in ordinary cir- 
cumstances to be, that the solid product of 
combustion forms a film which prevents con- 
tact with the ‘oxygen, and the conducting 
power of the other parts of the metal draws 
off and dissipates the heat. He also pointed 
out the admirable arrangements by which 
these combustible properties of the metal 
are kept in proper control; and bodies that 
are really so inflammable are made tu serve 
as strong resisters of combustion. 

That is, the oxide or coating formed is not 
affected by ordinary exposures, so that lead 
used about gutters and roofing is more per- 
manent than any other simple metal, altho’ 
the brilliant surface left when it is cut in- 
stantly begins to tarnish. 


EFFECTS OF TOBACCO. 
—~—@e— 

In all that is said about saving the rich 
organic matiers for manure, we wonder 
some plan has not been broached ere this, 
for saving and restoring to the soil the im- 
mense quantities of tobacco juice annually 
wasted; but, aside from lengthening the 
skirts of ladies’ dresses, we know of no sys- 
tematic attempt yet made for its absorption. 
We give the ladies credit for being first to 
attempt to save this liquid manure; but, 
really, the task is quite too heavy to be left 
entirely to their unaided efforts. 

If the weather were cooler, and our stom- 
ach sufficiently strong for it, we would go 
into a computation of the amount of this fer- 
tilizing material annually produced from the 
four billions of pounds of tobacco, of which 
we wrote last December. We would ima- 
gine all the mouths of tobacco spitters made 
into a single mouth—as Hood rolled two 
single gentlemen into one—and then tell 
what a Mississippi of a stream is expector- 
ated. We would imagine all the spittoons 
emptied into one vast chasm, and then tell 
how the yellow lake might float a navy; 
how drowsy tides would rock its Lethean 
waters, and how no living thing could in- 
habit such a sea of death. 

Or, we might tell how this liquid, so de- 
structive to animal life, by the mysterious 
process of decay, might be converted into a 
rich and wholesome food for plants; and 
then we might go on to estimate the capa- 
city of such hydraulic works as would save 
and distribute this drainage, after the man- 
ner of Edinburgh sewage ; and finally wind 
up with an account of the amazing quantity 
of crops it would produce. But the Dog 
Star reigns, and we are subject to qualms ; 
and however interesting such calculations 
might be, we must, for the sake of the family 
dependant on us, be excused. 

In the absence of any better use for this 
liquid manure, we would suggest that it 
might be made serviceable for the produc- 
tion of human flesh ; and we apprehend that 
it would be found, on extended experiment, 
to be worth even more for that purpose than 
for a manure. From an article in another 
column, which we have compiled from the 
Lectures of Dr. H. Bence Jones, of London, 
it will be seen that the use of the saliva is 
to transmute the starchy part of the food 
into sugar, and this sugar is again changed 
in the system into fat. It follows, then, that 
the loss of saliva is loss of the power to use 
a corresponding amount of the starchy part 
of the food; or, in other words, is a waste 
of fat. 

It is inconformity with this announcement 
of Dr. Jones, that farmers in those parts of 
this country, where the “slobber weed” 
(lobelia inflata) grows, have noticed that 
horses that feed on it, and have the conse- 
quent salivation, fall away in flesh. It is 
impossible to keep a horse in good case and 
in good heart, that is subject during the sum- 
mer to this exhaustive drain. So does the 
habitual use of tobacco with men, by wast- 
ing the saliva, lead to a kind of dyspepsia, 
with loss of weight. Physicians have un- 
derstood this fact; in a practical way, for a 











long time, although the reason of it was not 
known; and they have been in the habit of 
allowing the use of tobacco for the relief of 
excessive obesity. On the other hand, a 
friend of ours, who weighed about 150 lbs., 
and who had been in the habit of using to- 
bacco freely for fifteen years, became con- 
vinced that it injured him, and gave it up. 
Before the end of a month he found his vest 
becoming too small, and on weighing him- 
self discovered that he had gained to 175 lbs. 
He continued to increase up to 180 lbs., 
after which he declined to 175, where he 
has remained for more than a year. From 
such facts as these alone, we should 
be authorized to conclude that the use of 
this narcotic produces pernicious effects. 

The spare habit and bilious complexion of 
the Anglo-American, when compared with 
the rubicund visage and rotundity of form , 
of his English ancestors, is a subject of fre- 
quent remark. Many theories have been 
invented to account for it ; but if we were to 
construct one, it should attribute it to the 
excessive use of tobaceo. There is no other 
country in the world where this deleterious 
drug is so cheap, and consequently where 
the temptations to its use are so great. The 
different varieties of domestic animals—such 
as the various breeds of cattle—are known 
to be produced by peculiarities of food and 
habits, and these peculiarities are perpetu- 
ated through generations. So, to carry out 
the analogy, we do not believe that so pois- 
onous a substance as tobacco can form so 
large a part of the consumption of any ani- 
mals as it does of Americans, without pro- 
ducing some deteriorating effect on the breed. 
Every person is descended from four grand 
parents and eight great grand parents, so 
that it is next to impossible for any one to 
go far back into his genealogy, with any 
prospect of escaping the contamination of 
tobacco, to say nothing of any more vicious 
stimulant, 

Young America stunts himself with penny 
cigars, which he enjoys on the sly at the 
risk of a flogging; grown of age, he spits 
away his fair proportions; married and the 
father of a family, he smokes himself to a 
mummy—and we can not conceive how the 
original pattern can be transmitted through 
such habits unaltered. It is no wonder that 
his children are deficient in constitution. - 

But the use of tobacco does more injury 
than to the body merely—it blunts the sensi- 
bilities, and dulls those aspirations that are 
at the foundation of all success in life. It 
makes one sluggish ; he moves more slowly 
and thinks more slowly, and brings less 
edge and point to the duties of life. We 
could mention two men of our acquaintance, 
who found themselves at over thirty years 
of age worth nothing in the way of property, 
and who, by a powerful effort liberated 
themselves from this degrading habit, and 
who each, within ten years, became wealthy, 
although remaining on the same farm. In 
our article on tobacco, last winter, we com- 
puted the enormous expense of this vile 
habit, and’showed how it cost us more than 
our religion or our schools ; but the mere 
money paid out is, after all, but a trifle com- 
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pared to the loss of time, the waste of ener- 
gy, and the destruction of business-capacity 
produced by such indulgence. 

If we were to urge anothér reason against 
this pernicious practice, it would be its filthy 
nature. We saw a woman once chewing to- 
bacco, and though it was years ago, we still 
retain a vivid impression of her disgusting 
appearance. The practice is essentially as 
revolting in men, and the only reason why 
it does not appear so, is its greater-frequen- 
cy, by which we become somewhat habitu- 
ated to it. The smoker carries an odor about 
his person so offensive that, were it not 
known to be the result of so prevalent a cus- 
tom, he would not .be tolerated in decent 
society, while that of his breath is intolera- 
ble, even to other smokers. The tobacco 
chewer is an outcast from the company of 
ladies and the regions’ of carpets. Com- 
pelled to pass an hour in civilized society, 
he is uneasy, and suffers from the lack of 
his accustomed stimulant ; or, if he should 
venture into the parlor without throwing 
away his quid, wo betide him! When ad- 
dressed, he wanders up and down seeking 
some corner into which he may eject the 
foul accumulations of his mouth, and re- 
mains dumb or answers in a gurgling voice, 
like a frog from the bottom of a well. Un- 
able to find a spittoon, he coughs for an ex- 
cuse, and ejects the contents of his mouth 
into his handkerchief, and perhaps wipes the 
perspiration from his forehead with the same 
article, and is horrified to feel the muddy 
liquid trickling down his temples. He mut- 
ters something about being unwell, and bolts 
for the door, vexed with the absence of spit- 
toons from his friend’s parlor, but most of 
all, with himself for being the slave of such 
an inconvenient and degrading habit. And 
yet he continues to use the vile stuff. 

Some idea of the power of the habit that 
enthralls him may be derived from the remark 
of an old physician, who had once been a 
tobacco chewer, and who informed us, after 
the lapse of twenty years, that he still 
dreamed of his quids. 

We hope that none of the boys who read 
our paper will form a taste for this poison- 
ous plant. Such an appetite once created, 
is like India-ink marks on their hands, and 

-will lways stay there to plague them, how- 
ever badly they may wish to be rid of it. 
Many persons we know are old tobacco eat- 
ers, nervous and lean and bilious, with 
very watery stomachs, while some of 
them have worked so long. at the end of a 
pipe that they are dried up, ready to blow 
away like a thistle seed. It would be 
strange indeed if, among our readers there 
Were not such. But we have no apologies 
to make. Those who use tobacco most, 
know best the truth of what we say; and 
there is not one of them that does not wish 
himself free from this slavery, and that to- 
bacco might taste as nauseous to him again 
as it did when he was a boy; and, excuse 
us if we add, there is not one of them but 
might be free, by a strong enough effort of 
the will. ‘We know what we says 


Mikey ourself ‘a sheep: and’ wolves will 
compete eid jlis etic ei tuo bisy yorom 
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BOOK NOTICES. 
, __—— 
A VISIT TO THE CAMP BEFORE SEVASTOPOL. 
By Richard C. McCormick, Jr. D. Appleton & Co., 
New-York. 


It would be pleasant and instructive to any 
one to sit down with a reliable friend who 
had passed six weeks in the camp at Sevas- 
topol, mingling freely with the officers and 
soldiers in their tents and trenches, &c., and 
to hear him describe in a plain but lively 
manner his observations and experiences. 
Such a privilege we have just enjoyed, in 
perusing the book named above. Mr. Mc- 
Cormick is young in years, and compara- 
tively unpracticed in the use of the pen, but 
he has made an admirable selection of just 
such incidents as almost every one will de- 
light to hear about. His style and descrip- 
tions are lively, and have all the freshness 
of a familiar conversation. The author has 
occasionally contributed to the pages of this 
journal, and knowing his candid and truthful 
character, we expected to be pleased with 
the book, and we are free to say that it more 
than meets our expectations. It is neatly 
got up by the Appletons, and has several 
very appropriate illustrations, including a 
bird’s eye view of the seat of war, and a por- 
trait of Miss Nightingale. No one who 
takes any interest in the progress of the 
Eastern war, can well dispense with this 
book. 





Frim the N. Y. Tribune of Aug. 1. 
ALLEN’S MOWING MACHINE, 
—e 


Sir: T noticed in the Tribune of July 13, 
an extract from what purported to be “a 
Report” on Allen’s Mowing Machine, at the 
trial in Dedham, Mass. As this alleged re- 
port was in the highest degree unfavorable 
to my machine, and as the comments with 
which the extract was prefaced and follow 
ed, were, if possible, more so, I wrote Col. M. 
P. Wilder, President of the Norfolk Co. 
Agricultural Society, under whose auspices 
the trial was held, as to the quoted report. 
As I expected, it turned out to be no report 
at all, but simply a newspaper article got up 
for the occasion by the editor or some one 

else, whether for a consideration or. other- 
wise doth not appear. 

In his reply to me, Col. Wilder expressed 
the opinion of the highly intelligent Com- 
mittee appointed for the occasion, that the 
machine had not had a fair trial, from the 
fact that a person had the management of it 
who was wholly unused to any mowing ma- 
chine, and who had never but once before 
seen one of any kind in operation; and he 
further expressed the wish, that another 
machine might be sent that should fairly ex- 
hibit its capabilities. This courteous sugges- 
tion was promptly responded to, and two of 
Allen’s mowing machines were sent for 
another trial. This was had on the farm of 
Aaron D. Weld, Esq., of Roxbury, on the 
20th inst., in presénce of néarly all the Com- 
mittee, and between thirty and forty of the 
most intelligent agriculturists of Norfolk 
County—and there are none more so in any 
wther county; whether in or out of Massa- 
chusetts. From the unsolicited and spor: | 





taneous expression’ of their 6pinion, 1° shall 





Teubhotis but a single brief extract from each 


of these articles on the subject. The firstis 
from the Boston Journal of July 21, and the 
other two from the Dedham Gazette. of 


July 28. 

“The company witnessed an experiment 
in mowing with one of Allen’s Patent Mow- 
ing Machines. The machine was tried in 
heavy and light grass, and mowed a smooth, 
clean swath, leaving no grass standing to be 
trimmed off by the scythe. The party were 
unanimous in their praise of the perfection 
and utility of the machine.” 

* Two of Allen’s Mowing Machines were 
on the ground and operated very favorably, 
much to the credit of that patent, which had 
prevously been unfortunate in its experience 
in this State, owing to lack of skill in its 
management, or to the reporters, who have 
looked at it with prejudiced eyes. The com- 
pany at Mr. Weld’s, composed of gentlemen 
of at least average judgement and discretion, 
seemed toregardthe Allen machine, as there 
exhibited and operated, equal in merit to any 
others, no matter how extensively those 
others have been complimented.” - 

“The machine was operated in heavy and 
light grass, and was subjected to a severe 
and rigid scrutiny. We heard but one opin- 
ion expressed as to the working of the ma 


chine, and that of decided satisfaction.” 
R. L. ALLEN, Nos. 189 and 191 Water-st 
New-York, July 81, 1855. 





Rocuette Buackserrizs.—We have re- 
ceived a basket of these superb berries, from 
Mr. Nathaniel Hallock, of Milton, Ulster 
County, which, confined as we now are to 
the city, gives us a delicious foretaste of 
what we may expect when we get into the 
country. We are glad to hear that the cul- 
tivation of this fruit is rapidly on the in- 
crease in this neighborhood; and we shall 
hope to soon see the day when they will be 
as abundant in our market in August, as the 
larger kinds of strawberries are in June. 





The Syracuse Chronicle says it is officially 
announced that three splendid prizes, the 
least of which is $25 in gold, will be offered 
to the ladies of Seneca Co., Ohio, at the next 
annual fair, October, 1855, for the swiftest 
running at foot race. The fastest lady on 
foot to take the highest prize. 





A New Way To Raise Breans.—A gentle- 
man in Seneca Falls, N. Y., last spring 
planted some Lima beans. Not being pro- 
vided with poles, he supplied their place by 
planting in each hill sunflowers, trimming up 
the stalk, so that it served the purpose of a 
pole. Foratimeall went on well, till at 
length the sunflowers, growing so much fast- 
er than the beans, the latter were absolutely 
drawn up by the roots. 





A few days since three boys in Norfolk, 
Ct., discovered a swarm of bees settled upon 
a low bush. One of them immediately dis- 
robed, and taking his shirt, tied up the neck 
and arms, and then slipped it over the swarm, 
and in this manner succeeded in securing and 
hiving it. , Maj 





Prentice’s Last.—Our turn will come 
next. Every .dog has his day.—Southern 
Democrat. , 


If every dog. has a day,. such a great dog 


as iar are Ought to have a week ora month. 
‘Louisville Jour. 
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RAINY DAYS IN JULY FOR SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS. 


Mr. E. Merriam, of Brooklyn, has furnished 
some of the daily papers with a tabular state- 
ment, showing the number and dates of the 
rainy days in July of each yed¥ from 1789 to 
1855, both inclusive. The details are too 
voluminous for our columns. We however 
copy the total number of rainy days in July 
of each year, as follows: 


No. of rainy No. of rainy 

Year. daysinJuly. Year. days in July 
LIBO SAR ib chenn ect 9 ABO. cnisecpon 10 
VISG. since pees 3 1 Spas © ae gee 9 
VIDA Scot xeceig doi 3 TOY RES <5 eg age 9 
a eer 10 NN ai reelas ox a 4 
LiBtscs < bmsaem ad 9 SENG Se wabin = wes 9 
JOR: So. wy Sy  Fihtech anc. S20 10 
¥GOGe ct. cesuens 9 op a 14 
L206 ccind Uiisc oh 13 TS0G ais wninsch 5p a'e 11 
KOR sie-cG omucnies 6 BN cs i nminanesio 8 
} by |): RO nape 12 | Sh 2 Ry ne ee 9 
UPD wins sin ad + uate 4 MBBD cinco ¥ pact « 9 
LAG. 2 eens > aaa 7 BABS laesd ohicm aes 9 
ROL ash vsdsleddne 8 po 7 eS Aeere ee 7 
BOG, 22 is <susiec if ECGs onilO-nbowe 12 
BOS éier samy onal 14 IB86 ... cakcahsenls 15 
B06 ok cake ccnens 8 bs Sr aa Fe ll 
eee 6 1938.06 03, cecmae 8 
WOU dso asin wee 9 $589. Goch uiawse 8 
1602 cca cei eae A 9 to ee oe 9 
1BO6 feeie dd cncic 12 188 bic cpsecieicn we 10 
Lt ee 13 tT Se a eee ae 14 
WSO i. sind ~ Sitcire 9 $B48 ci anion as 10 
ISEG & s cunwewes 9 1084 icc. uweed-3 11 
WWI, eee woeadd 9 «(TOG besa cuwd de 8 
BIB. Somiewves < sz 10 ISQGs se ciwswes ao 12 
WOb4e:. isk. owe 9 B47 scans onaien y 
RBLG ow. wd. 10 S48 eo icn ds care weis 7 
pC Oa ea 5 W84BE iia scree we 5 
WT hid ee bie 10 1800. ces cn eens 10 
RNs eses  sevest 9 BOGE: J ecdos id. = 13 
1610 oe iene 7 WGBRbs 2. cs oe as 9 
LBRO. « .cSeeee, 7 Ries <2. ce awe 15 
See... pee ue ks 8 TROD. «nc cncsan 10 
Soe bake kaa =’ 19 


Total, 67 years. In only six of them did 
the rain in July continue more than four 


days consecutively, viz: 
In July, 1803, rain fell from 23 to 28—6 consecutive days. 
Do. 1807, do. do. 19 to 23—5 do. do. 


Do. 1829, do. do. 2to 6—5 do. do. 
Do. 1836, do. do. 9to15—7 do. do. 
Do. 1851, do. do. 19to 30-12 do. do. 


The duration of the rainy term in July of 
this year has greatly exceeded that of any 
July for a period of two-thirds of a century. 

The heat has: been great, and the maxi- 
mum has been at and above ninety degrees 
on ten days ; at and above eighty and below 
ninety on fifteen days; between 70 and 79 
on five days, and at 63 one day, viz: on the 
2ist. Lightning has been active on 21 days. 





A Remargasie Cat.—A neighbor, resid- 
ing near the sea shore, has a largé tom-cat, 
which has frequently been found with fish in 
his possession, and which he was busily en- 
gaged in eating. It became the occasion of 
much remark, as it could not be ascertained 
how or where he obtained them. A few days 
since, he was discovered with a we eel in 
his mouth, which he was just proceeding to 
devour. As he has since been seen stand- 
ing near: the sea shore;with his gaze: intent 
upon the water, there is no doubt that he is 
in the habit of catching fish and eels,-and re- 
galing himself on them. Cats have some- 
times been known to eatch fish from small 
brooks, or vessels of water ‘wherein they 
were placed:—New-Haven Register. 





‘Fae Greytown-Arrair.—The New-York 
Herald says that the sufférers by the. bom- 
bardment of Greytown have arrived/at Wash- 
ington to ‘present their <claims' before the 








Court of Claims, “and that those claims 
amount to about five millions of dollars ! 


THE USE OF SALIVA, 


We gather the following from the recent 
lectures of Dr. H. Bence Jones, of London: 

“ The action of the saliva upon the starch 
we take as food, is similar to that of a fer- 
ment, and causes it to undergo a change into 
sugar. If you take a portion of pure starch 
and hold it in the mouth for only two min- 
utes, you can obtain distinct and decided 
traces of sugar. We have here a solution of 
starch not treated with saliva, and if we em- 
ploy our test for sugar, which you well know 
(sulphate of copper and liquor potasse), we 
have no reduction of the oxide of copper; 
but in this other mixture of starch and wa- 
ter, which has been held in the mouth for 
two minutes only, you may see distinctly a 
beautiful red line of reduced copper, the evi- 
dence of the presence of sugar. If the starch 
is left in the mouth for three minutes, a still 
more manifest action is apparent ; and if it 
remains there five minutes, there is a dis- 
tinct mass of reduced copper, which is pro- 
portioned to the quantity of sugar formed out 
of the starch.” 

Thete are many sources of the sugar found 
in the body. It is found for the most part 
in. vegetable food already formed, and it 
arises from the action of saliva on starch. 
It is present in considerable quantity in 
milk, and minute traces of it are contained in 
muscle ; but, still further, it is always pro- 
duced by the action of theliver. We havea 
large quantity of fat going into the liver by 
the portal vein, and a large quantity of sugar 
coming out by the hepatic vein. This sugar 
is always found in the liver, not only when 
vegetable food but even when animal food 


is taken. 








Tue Goop Time Comine—Come.—We 
took a stroll around the markets yesterday, 
to look at the heaps on heaps of eatables 
reported to be so cheap—and_ sure- enough 
they were cheap. Potatoes, large, nice and 
fair, “at your own price.” We are told 
that a number of loads from Long Island 
were seen going homeward, for wantof a 
buyer at any price. Let Paddy and Mickey 
and Morris improve the time now, for we 
hear distant groanings of tg “rot” approach- 
ing. Peaches at five and six shilling a bas- 
ket, stand in long files, or in solid platoons, 
waiting all day for a signal to be marched off. 
But they are rare-ripes, fallen from their high 
estate too soon, just as we learn that one- 
fourth or more of this crop has already fall- 
en. Those who had dreamed of peaches, 
large and luscious, five fora penny, must 
lower their expectations by one-half, if re- 
ports from New-Jersey be true. 

Tomatoes are upon us like an avalanche ; 
those who paid four to eight dollars a basket 
not long since, can supply themselves with 
a better quality, at five to six shillings a 
bushel now. | 

Apples ‘are scarce—sixteen to twenty shil- 
lings a barrel; but who cares? They are 
sour gr—apples, not fit to eat, and no. mis- 
take.—N. Y. Times. ich 





Beer Cominc Down.—Beef is ‘said to be 
“coming down” in New-York. The laugh 
comes in when it is understood that it is 
only coming down the Hudson river.—Bos- 
ton Bee. 

The Bee may laugh again, when it is as- 


sured that prices as well as*“ thebeef” are. 


coming’down: “Read'the cattle ‘market2re- 


port. A month ago we were paying “atithe 





| self; T would say esteem ‘and’ praise—thit 
| should no/longer’ be thodghit’ virtue; but’a 


rate of $122$14 hundred, at the Bull’s 
Head. Now, fair qualities can be had at 
$3a$4 less. That is coming down—isn’t it ? 
—LExpress. 


The Sea Serpent has been diving deep 
through subterranean p es, and made 
his appearance in a little pond of half a mile 
wide by three or four long, called Silver 
Lake, near Wyoming, in the State of New 
York. Two of a party of eight, who were out 
on a fishing excursion a week or ten days 
ago, Swear most positively to the big snake 
pursuing them around the lake and finally 
compelling them, at a late hour to abandon 
their boat, and foot it home, a couple of 
miles, rather than continue on a sheet of 
water containing such a monster. They 
first took him for a log, till he dived down 
and came up on the otherside. They swear 
he was eighty or a hundred feet long, and 
that eight or ten feet of his head and neck 
were clear out of water. He did not attempt 
to injure them, but at one time lashed the 
water with his tail—and when he brought his 
head down it created waves that ‘nearly 
capsized the boat, and suspended regular 
operations with the oars.” The story is a 
big one, and few will swallow it, although 
sworn to before Enos W. Frost, Justice of 
the Peace. 








Buack Sea Fown.—Since the war with 
Russia a new kind of domestic fowl has been 
introduced into England from the Black Sea, 
and is likely to prove a formidable rival. to 
the Shanghai and Cochin China. It is quite 
as large as the barn-door fowl, is crested, 
has feathered legs. Its color is generally 
all white or black; when the latter, of a 
raven hue, and glossy. This bird is pugna- 
‘ious, and its movements are very lively. 
The tail-feathers do not project as in other 
birds, but drop down close to the body. 
Several of these birds are to be seen at 
Southampton. 





Dr. Marshall Hall, in his Journal of Health, 
says that it is owing, mainly, to their con- 
stant out-door exercise, that the elevated 
classes in England reach a patriarchal age, 
notwithstanding their habits of high living, of 
late hours, of wine-drinking, and many other 
health-destroying agencies. The deaths of 
their generals, their lords, their earls, and 
their dukes, are chronicled almost every 
week, at 70, 80, and 100 years. Their exer- 
cise, as well as their disposition to take the 
world easy, adds many years to their life. 





Sixty three steamers and fifty-two flats 
barges, and keel boats, involving property to 
the amount of one million four hundred and 
two thousand six hundred dollars, have been 
lost, during the last six months, on the west- 
ern rivers. Of the steamers, thirty-five were 
snagged, thirteen burned, nine were destroy- 
ed by collision. 





A trout has lately died in Blockly which 
lived in a garden pool for eighteen years, and 
was twenty years ofage. It was blind of 
one eye, supposed from old age, and it was 
so tame that it would come to the side of 
the: pool; and eat out of any one’s hand, and 
allow persons to take it out of the water. . 


raed 





-- All men in their hearts covet esteem, yet 
are loth any one should diseovertheir fond- 
ness to be esteemed ; becduse ‘men would 
pass for virtuous, that they “may draw some 
Other advantage from it, besides’ virtue’ it- 


love for praise-and-esteem, or vanity. Men 
creatures; ;: and «of: all; things 





are:very Vain-.c! 
hate to be thought so. ydiomi? Sewel od 











uid Scrap Bank, 


“tA little humor now and then, 
» Is relished by the best of men.” 











FUN AMONG EDITORS. 
A BET OF HATS AND HORSES. 

One of the most humorous, good natured 
fellows among our political editors—Pren- 
tice of the Louisville Journal always ex- 
cepted—is Mr. Hammond, editor of the Al- 
bany Register. The frequent laughable ex- 
tracts which we credit to the Albany Regis- 
ter are from hispen. Mr. H. is an out and 
out Know Nothing, as far as politics are 
concerned, which explains his objections to 
the hat alluded to below. 

Well, a few days since he was so much 
delighted with a paragraph which appeared 
in an “ opposition” paper, the Albany At- 
las, that in the fulness of his heart he re- 
marked through the columns of his paper, 
that “ifthe editor of the Atlas will accept a 
hat, and can find anybody that will charge 
one to us, he can order it right off.” 

The editor of the Atlas, being a sensible 
man, and not above receiving a favor from a 
respectable source, accepted the kind invi- 
tation of his cotemporary, and ordered the 
hat. The editor of the Register, in a later 
number, acknowledges with apparent sur- 
prise the receipt of the bill for the hat, but 
without hesitation assumed the debt, only 
grumbling a little about the style of the hat 
selected. He submits ‘“‘that in common 
courtesy, and out of respect to our princi- 
ples, the hat selected should have been a 
‘ wide awake,’ Know-Nothing, American hat, 
and not.an out-and-out aristocratic beaver.” 
He says that the luxuriant character of his 
verdancy upon this occasion, reminds him 
of the following adventure which he once 
had in the political betting line:: 

“ We were a great Jackson man, we were, 
the last time that the old General ran for the 
Presidency, and whenever a General Jack- 
son runs for that office shall be so again. 
We lived in the country then, and had a 
neighbor who was on the other side of. the 

litical fence, who was a great dealer in 

orses. Well, we got intoan argument with 
him one day, and so sure was he of success 
that he offered to bet a horse against $50 
that the old Hero of New-Orleans would not 
be elected. We took the bet. The argu- 
ment being one that had no end, was re- 
newed from time to time with the same re- 
sult, until five horses on the one side and 
$250 on the other were staked on the issue 
of the election. Wewon. But he had for- 
gotten to designate the animals, and such a 
lot of horses as was tendered in payment of 
the bet was a sight to see. If there was an 
ailment to which horse-flesh is subject that 
was not exhibited by one of those five horses 
we should like to be informed of its diagno- 
sis. There was ring-bone, and spavin, and 
stringhalt, and blindness, and heaves, and 
one venerable old roadster had all these and 
in addition was deaf as a post. We kept 
them a week as acollection of curiosities in 
the animal line, and then sold them at auc- 
tion. According to our recollection, four of 
them sold for $40, in the aggregate, and we 
gave a tin-pedler $10 for taking the other. 

e have not bet on elections since, and 
don’t want to win any more horses.” 





Why was St. Paullike a horse? Because 
he loved Timothy. 








HARVEST HYMN. 


Sung at the recent Anniversary of the Newtown Theological 
Institution. © 
Far o’er the land the precious grain 
Waves ’neath the sunny sky ; 
And ripening harvests offer sheaves 
For immortality. 


But who will reap the golden fruit, 
And who at last will stand, 

A faithful servant, crowned with joy, 
O Lord, at thy right hand? 


Be ours the work, be ours the joy, 
To us the charge be given, 

To gather souls to Christ, and find 
Our garnered sheaves in Heaven, 


Strength to the reapers, mighty God, 
Strength to the reapers send, 

To bear the burden of the day, 
And labor till the end. 


Then songs of triumph shall arise, 
Then shall Thy Kingdom come, 

And echoing anthems greet at last 
The Heavenly Harvest Home. 





Tue First Basy.—Just look at him. Do 
you see that individual with his hat high on 
the bump of self-esteem—his nose turned 
up at every thing—distinguished by a frantic 
disregard of the immaculacy of his shirt, or 
the tie of his neckhandkerchieft Mark with 
what superciliousness he views all mundane 
things. With what scorn does he gaze upon 
youths and grown people, and how con- 
temptible appears every thing to his High 
Daintiness that was so attractive before. 
He is a father for the first time, and the lit- 
tle tiny, whining cherub, is at home in em- 
broidered muslin; and the baby—yes, the 
baby—is as fat as butter, and weighs six and 
a quarter. An intellectual baby, too—well 
red. Think of that! Six pounds and a 
quarter, and a boy at that! Bless his little 
chubby soul! What projects are running in 
that man’s brain in regard to the new-comer. 
What a long way into future he is gazing af- 
ter destiny, and he sees nothing less than a 
govenor, and mayhap a president, in the lit- 
tle chubby boy at home, weighing six and a 
quarter pounds. And the wife—the first ba- 
by she ever had—she never thought she’d 
be a mother; and wild with joy, she is ca- 
ressing the shapeless little lump, and goes 


mad with happiness at the comtemplation of 


her dear little sugar plumof an offspring 
weighing six and quarter pounds. The first 
baby in a new link to bind the wedding pair 
together and cenggmt it—the chain weighing 
exactly six and quarter pounds. We con- 
gratulate our friend upon the hurricane of 
happiness that has befallen him, and ardent- 
ly hope he will fall down no cellar ways, or 
into any coal holes, in his up-gazing pride, 
at having assisted to add one to the numeri- 
cal strength of the country. 





Curiosity iN Lirerature.—One of our ex- 
changes remarks: It is singular that the 
name of God should be spelt with four let- 
ters in almost every known language. It is 
in Latin, Deus; French, Dieu; Greek, 
Theos ; (the sound of the ¢h is expressed by 
one letter in the Greek ;) German, Gott ; 
Scandinavian, Odin; Swedish, Codd; He- 
brew, Adon; Syrian, Adad ; Persian, Syra; 
Tartarian, Idga; Spanish, Dias ; East Indian, 
Esgi or Zenl; Turkish, Addi; Egyptian, 
Aumn, or Zeut; Japanese, Zain; Peruvian, 
Lian; Wallachiah, Zene ; Etrurian, Chur; 
Tyrrhenian, Eher; Irish, Dieh; Croatian, 
Doga; Margarian, Oese; Arabian, Alla; 
Dalmatian, Rogt. 





Why was Adam the swiftest runner that 
ever lived ? 
human race. 


Because he was the first in the 
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Macxeren Story.—The venerable General 
B—— was for several consecutive years re- 
turned to Congress; and as the hotels and 
boarding-houses in Washington City in those 
days, were all on a par, or rather below par, 
the members were in the habit of occupying, 
year after yedr,the same rooms. The table 
of General B.’s boarding-house (which was 
kept by a widow lady and her two daugh- 
ters) was regularly furnished with stereo- 
typed dinners, and at one end of the table 
always appeared a broiled mackeréi. 
Gen. B., whose seat was near the fish, had 
gazed so frequently upon it, (for it never 
was touched except by the cook,) that he 
knew it all “by heart.” Now, if the dis- 
tinguished Representative had any one pecu- 
liar virtue, it was an affectionate desire to 
make every person and~- every creature 
around him happy. In the course of time, 
Congress adjourned, and General B. paid 
his bill to the widow, and got ready to start 
for home. The stage stood at the door; and 
the old gentleman, showing the goodness of 
his heart, took the widow by the hand and 
pressing it, bade her farewell; then kissing 
the daughters, said he would like to see 
them in Ohio, and furnish them with good 
husbands, &c.; but even this was not all. 
The black boys, who stood along the walls, 
were not forgotten, and grinned as he hand- 
ed each a silver dollar. As he passed 
around the breakfast table, which was not 
yet “ cleared off,” he saw his old friend, the 
mackerel. The tears came into his eyes, 
and, raising it by the tail, with his thumb 
and finger, parted with it, saying: “ well, 
good bye, good bye, my old boy ; you and I 
have served a long campaign together; but 
(wiping his eyes) I suppose we shall meet 
again next winter. Good bye.” The old 
gentleman rapidly left the house, and jump- 
ing into the stage, rattled off, and fortunatéty 
for his ears, the widow never saw him 
again. 





ADVICE TO LOVERS. 


In summer seek a sweetheart out, 
In garden, field or fallow; 

The days just now are long enough, 
The nights are mild and mellow. 


Ere winter the deli¢ious knot 
Must be fast tied together ;— 

No moonlight meetings in the snow 
In cold and cutting weather. 








The “heated term” yesterday reminded 
us of a brother editor last summer, who con- 
jugated the increasing heat in somewhat the 
following style: ‘ Hot, hotter, hottest— 
hottentot, hottentoter, hottentotest—hotten- 
tissimo, hottentissimus—hot as an oven— 
hot as two ovens—hot as seven ovens—hot !”’ 
His sanctum must have been exposed to an 
afternoon sun, without draft or ventilation. 








Sponeine 1r.—T he last dodge we have heard 
in evading the State Liquor Law occurred 
yesterday at one of our fashionable drinking 
saloons. An individual walked up to thé 
counter and demanded a dime bottle of bran- 
dy. Now, the ruleis to charge fifteen cents, 
unless an empty bottle is furnished in return 
for the one received; and as the customer 
laid only a dime on the counter, the extra 
five cents was demanded. 

“IT don't want the bottle,” said he, “draw 
the cork.” 

“ The liquor can’t be drank on the prem- 
ises,” replied the bar-keeper. 

“J aint going to drink it on your prem- 
ises,” replied the other, and the bar-keeper, 
supposing that he had some vessel to pour 
it into, drew the cork, when the gentleman 
quietly pulled out a sponge from his pocket, 
and poured the liquor into it; then t 
his seat, commenced leisurly sucking it. 

*‘ You see,” he said nodding complacently 




















to the astonished bar-keeper, ‘I ain’t going 
contrary to the rule, for the law says stuff 
shan’t be drank on the premises.” 

The bystanders came to the conclusion 
that the stranger would make an appropriate 
Governor for Illinois, being decidedly the 
greatest sucker of them all.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 





“ Bap Siens."—In the Seventh-avenue, 
New-York the following signs were seen: 
“ Tar For Sale Hear ;”” and over an entrance 
to a wood-shed, painted in large capitals, 
“‘ Beware of a Werry Savidge Dog.” Ina 
more rural locality was found the following, 
at a grocery where refreshments (?) were 
kept : 

‘‘Here Pize and Kakes and Bier 1 sell, 
_ And Oisters stood and in the shell, 


And Fride Wuns tew for them that chews, 
And with despatch blacks butes and shews.” 


At one of the ferries in Jersey City was 
found another dad sign of intelligence and of 
the schoolmaster’s labors. Here it is: 

“Cottage to let in North Bergen Contain- 
ing six rooms with Three Fier Places and 
Foling Doors Biick Oven in Kitchen Large 
garden with Variety of Fruits quinces Peach- 
es Plume Creapes &c &c The Whold for 


$100.” 
Markets, 


—PAArr—~—re 


REMARKS. 


chliiis 
Nxew-Yorx, Wednesday, August 8. 

The majority of the reports from the wheat 
harvest the past week have been highly fa- 
vorable ; though there have been scattering 
showers of limited extent and duration all 
over the country, from Maine to Iowa. In 
some places west there have been heavy 
rains of from two to six hours duration, ac- 
companied with violent wind, prostrating the 
oats and doing considerable other damage. 

The general effects of the “wet term” 
ceased about the closg of last month, but 
these rains have furfned *‘ panic” mate- 
rial enough for the holders of old stocks of 
flour, to not only keep up the price to the 
figures of the past two weeks, but even to 
raise its price ; and we to-day quote an ad- 
vance upon last week of 25 to 50 cents per 
barrel on the different grades. 

We have collated and examined, during 
the past week, over one thousand reports 
of the wheat crop, embracing almost every 
section of the northern States, and we are 
still of the opinion that taking in the whole 
United States and the Canadas, the yield 
of the present year is from one-fourth 
to one-third—perhaps one-half — greater 
than in 1854. Notwithstanding the exag- 
gerated reports of “ grown” or“ sprouted,” 
‘‘beaten down,” and “ rotting” wheat, a care- 
ful sifting of all these reports indicates that 
not one-tenth, probably not one-twentieth, 
of the crops has been lost from the effects of 
the extended rain. Not one. farmer in a 
thousand, with the exception of those in a 
few of the worst localities, will admit that 
he has lost ten bushels on the hundred 
more than in ordinary years. 

Taking the census ‘reports of 1850 as a 
guide, and allowing for Canada, and the in- 
creased growth in Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
lowa, more than three-fourths of the wheat 
crop is producednorth of 40°, north latitude. 














sr 
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In 1850, Pennsylvania, New-York, Ohio and 
Illinois produced just one-half of the wheat 


raised in the United States. The long rains 
prior to Monday of last week suspended the 
harvest till nearly that date, so that at the 
beginning of this month two-thirds of all the 
wheat crop was still in the fields. Since 
that time the damage has been trifling, and 
before-that period the loss was not to exceed 
one-twentieth of the whole. 

The present price of wheat is no criterion to 
judge of the future. The interest of specu- 
lators in old stocks, the unwillingness of 
owners of wheat to part withit at a lower 
figure than they have been recently accus- 
tomed to receive, unless compelled thereto 
by necessity, and the uncertainty as to the 
real amount of damage, have all conspired 
to keep up the price. But all these circum- 
stances will soon cease to operate. Corn 
now enters so largely into the general con- 
sumption of the country, a large yield of 
that staple will naturally influence the price 
of flour, and should no untoward event occur, 
there will be by far the largest yield ever pro- 
duced in North America. Southern planters 
have planted much more than usual this 
season, and their crop is sufficiently advanced 
now to be out of danger. Corn has fallen 4 
to 5 cts. per bushel since our last. Buck- 
wheat is very promising. Potatoes and 
other roots never looked better. We advise 
those who have grain and roots to sell, to 
get them to market as soon as possible. 
Nothing but a bad harvest in Europe will 
prevent their falling still more. 

Cotton has advanced, about } cent per lb. 
Sugar is jc. per lb. better. Rice, firmer. 
Tobacco, a slight reduction. 

The Weather, on the whole, for the week, 
has been fine for harvesting, and the farmers 
are exceedingly busy. The prevailing winds 
have been South and South-East, and yet 
very little rain has fallen. This is singular, 
and we may infer that the Atlantic ocean is 
tired of fornishigg weeping clouds for the 


present. 
a 


PRODUCE MAR@§T. 
Reported Exclusively for the American Agriculturist. 





TuEspay, Aug. 7, 1855. 

The prices given wn our reports from week to week, are the 
average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not those 
at which produce is sold from the market. The variationsin 
prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles. 

The prices of vegetables generally are de- 
clining. We have often suggested to our readers the ne- 
cessity of getting this kind of produce early into the mar- 
ket, to obtain fair prices, and our advice is every day 
proving true. 

Tomatoes are plenty this week, and have fallen in price 
to 62}c. P basket. Peaches, enough in quantity but poor 
in quality, 62@75c. P basket. This crop is said to be fall- 
ing from the trees before maturity, which may account 
for the small size of those in market. There is a scarcity 
as yet of good sour apples. We quoted potatoes last week 
declining in price, and have to add to-day that the market 
was overstocked on Monday so, that a number of loads 
went back. The rot has made its appearance, though but 
little damage is apprehended this season from that cause. 





VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— Long Island Whites.... P basket $—50@ 56 
Do. do. Mercers........- v2... do. 56@ 62 
New-Jersey, Dyckman’s ..... «sss @ bbl. 1 75@1 87 

Do. PMNS. EE oes RGR do. 1 50@1 75 
Do. Mercers...+.-+++.0+0+ do. 1 75@2— 

Onions—Jersey Potato.......- «essere P bbl. 2 25@2 50 

Corn—Rare ripe.......-..eseeeeeseecces do. 2 12@2 25 

GOING cc cebesscecsuuces ~P 100 6~-@ — 

Cabbages .. ....ccccsecccecsscseecvees #P 100 2 50@3 50 





Cucumbers... fi vs eect. Seeceks -. do 56@ 62 
Squashes—White............. Giacée Pbbl. 1-@ — 
Wellow ss fee sk do 1 25@1 50 
BlackbervieS (os... 62. .vsiiccekutiiows # bush. 1 50@3 — 
Whortleberries ....... boeds bbs thbiwce do. 2 50@3 — 
TOQGOGROOS 9 50 5.545 00h <9 Sea be ThRake “ 2@ — 
Apples, Sour and Sweet Bow........ # bbl. $1 50@2 — 
COMMA «6.0: 000s decesse.. sattanee do 1 25@1 50 
PORCROR ices sccocukshacsat gues «+0 bask. 37@1 50 
Watermelons.........060sdge00 ceeeee #100 10 @12 — 
Butter—new.........cccceseceecceces Pb. 18@2%Ac. 
Orange County......-2.0s-.eeeee do.  23@25c. 
CRC win a= 5c car cgidoaiisontiotasst + do 8@10c. 
Eggs seen wereee Poet desea rerenee verse doz. —@léc. 
_- 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Reported Expressly for the American Agriculturist. 





WEDNESDAY August 8, 1855. 


There is no material variation in prices from last week, 
although the sales at the same nominal figure are dull. 
The weather is fine with a fresh breeze. The total sup- 
ply for the day and week at Allerton’s is 1,810. No fresh 
ones were received on Friday, and we noticed some again 
in the yardsthat we saw quoted as sold last week at 10}c. 
Farmers must remember that the whole cattle market 
system tends toward high quotations. The butchers wish 
to sell well at retail, the brokers like the credit of hating 
sold well, and every body who eats beef is benefitted, by 
increasing the supply inthe market. The traffic isbased, 
too, on estimated weight, so that there isa great deal of 
latitude for variations in judgment. There is no depend- 
ance to be put on rates of to-day over ten cents, for any 
thing, although some brokers claim to have effected trans- 
actions at 10}c, and even llc. The owner and the sales- 
man frequently make a difference in their estimates, of as 
much as one cent # pound. Among the best cattle in 
markct to-day, were a portion of the drove of Herd, Cul- 
ver & Co., which remained unsold from last week’s quo- 
tations at 10}c. and I1c. 

A drove of 70 head sold by R. Murray, from Jos. H, Wil 
liams, in Ohio, was among the best. They came from 
Madison, by N. Y. and Erie Railroad, at an expense of 
about $8 Phead. Heldat lic. 

W. H. Gurney was selling a lot of 114 beeves, from 
Champagne County, Illinois, fed by Chas. M. Culverson; 
driven to Indianapolis, and thence shipped through by the 
Bellefontaine & New-York and Erie Roads, at an expense 
of $9 P head, to Bergen Hill. They were a fair lot of 
grass fed cattle, that would average 6 cwt.dressed. Forty 
of them had been sold at 11 o’clock, at from $45 to $65 P 
head. The butchers called it 10c. and the owner 9c. 

The expense from Buffalo to Albany is $30 P car ; from 


Dunkirk to Bergen $43 P car. 
The following are about the highest and lowest prices : 
Extra quality .....00cccccccccctcvedtvencsos 93@10c. 
Good retailing quality..............266 sees 9@9}jc. 
Inforiog G0. 2: GOs, sss Ride BG 8@8Bic. 
WORE. «.dcnpctanbocdn- eh snak Gide sdhedes ws 5@7c. 
Swine, alive, ......cecse.cccessessovseseses 63@ 7c. 
Cows and Calves—Extra.......-...se+sees $65@$75. 
Common......-... «.- $50@65. 


Washington Yards, Forty-fourth-street. 
A.M. ALtLERTon, Proprietor. , 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 





ROBVOD) .s:ca5 kewis ee 1810 — 
Comm, sik don. 0:0 sms sigengn witty 15 —— 
VORB gcc. csedasesces eves 185 —— 
Sheep and aa We deite 1559 — 
SWING) 00:4 0. ssicdenie de osenw 853 — 
Ofthese there came by the ie Railroad—beeves. se 
By the Harlem Railroad—Beeves............. 
Sheep and Lambs 
COWB og o- os cncecess Paoad 
WV D  coccesescscesete 
By the Hudson River Railroad..............sss0006 207 
By the Hudson River Rerias peas ET fe 


Sheep and Lambs............ eo hl GIGS: 6561 
COVER Ks dsc cesivccg ene sdsceess sade Svin ened si 405 - 
Cows and Calves...000005.. SSUITINY 48 
The following sales were e made at Chamberlain’s: 
468 Beef Cattle............5. 6. cee eee ees 8@10c. 
98 Cows and Calves............« menad 
5,741 Sheep and Lambs..... ..........+65 ° 


Seer e emer ew ee tense teases eeee 


The average run of ‘sheep and “lambs is 
about middling. Sheep were sold during the week’as low 
as $2, and as high $8. Lambs, $1 75@$6.°— 

Sales of Thos. C. Larkins, 546—$5,246 ee 12. 

Jas. McCarty, 2,735—$8,030 36 ; average $3 42. 

McGraw & Smith, .1,330—$4,200 60. 

The market was pretty good last week, but sales are 
not quite so brisk this week. Yesterday the supply was 
too great, and sales were a little slow. Good sheep and 
lambs are scarce, and command a good price. . 




















WHERE MUSKETOS COME FROM. 

. ‘The musketo proceeds from the animal- 
cule commonly termed the wiggle-tail. I 
took a bowl of clean water and set it in the 
sun. Jn a very few days some half a-dozen 
wiggle tails were visible. These continued 
to increase in size until they were about 
3-16ths of an inch in length. As they ap- 
proached their maturity, they remained long- 
er at the sufface, seeming to live in the two 
mediums—air and water. Finally, they as- 
sumed a chrysalis form, and, by increased 
specific gravity, sank to the bottom of the 
bowl. Here, in a few hours,I perceived 
short black furze, or hair, growing on every 
side of each, until it assumed the size of a 
minute caterpillar. And thus its specific grav- 
iy being counteracted and lightened, it rap- 
idly floated to the surface, and the slightest 
breath of air wafted it against the side of the 
bowl. In avery brief space of time after- 
wards the warm atmosphere hatched out the 
fiy, and it escaped, leaving its tiny house 
upon the water. How ,beautiful, yet how 
simple! 

After the water had gone through this 
process, I found it perfectly free from an- 
malecule. I therefore come to the conclu- 
sion that this wiggle-tail is a species of the 
shark, who having devoured whole tribes of 
animalcule, takes to himself wings and es- 
capes into a different medium to torture man- 
kind, and deposit their eggs upon the water 
to produce other wiggle-tails, who in turn 
produce other musketos. 

Any man who has “kept house” with a 
cistern in the yard has doubtless observed 
the same effect every summer. Open your 
cistern cover any morning in the msuketo 
season and millions of them will fly up in 
your face. Close the windows of yourroom, 
at the risk of being smothered for want of 
air, being careful at the same time previous- 
ly to exclude every musketo, and go to bed 
with a pitcher of that same cistern water in 
the room, and enough will breed from it 
during the night to give you any satisfactory 
amount of trouble. In fact, standing by a 
shallow, half-stagnant pool, in a mid-sum- 
mer’s day, you may see the wiggle-tails 
becoming perfectly developed musketos, and 
they will rise from the surface of the water, 
and sting you in-the faces What it is neces- 
sary to know at this day is—has there yet 
been discovered any positive exterminator of 
that infernal pest and disturber of night’s 
slumber—the musketo ? 

At a recent meeting of the Society of Nat- 
ural History, in Boston, Dr. Durkee, of that 
city, exhibited under the miscroscope, the 
rostrum or sting of the common musketo 
(Culk pipiens.) The Doctor remarked that 
one of the most remarkable features in the 
anatomy of the musketo is that the parts 
which constitute the mouth are elongated, so 
as to form a beak or sting extending horizon- 
tally, like that of some birds. The beak or 
sting is about half the length of the body, 
and to the unassisted eye appears to be very 
simple in its structure. When examined 
with a microscope, however, it is found to 


be composed of seven different parts, which | ; 


are comparatively stout on one edge. These 
parts vary in length, and can be separated 
from each other without much difficulty. 
They are broad at the upper part where they 
are united to the head, and they gradually 


taper to a point. One of the parts is a tubu-| Cotton 
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Cuvier and others state that the male mus- 
keto does not suck blood. From repeated 
examinations, Dr. D. has satisfied himself 
that the male has no sting, and consequently 
can not draw blood. The female alone is 
endowed with this organ. The male. lives 
upon the juice of flowers and plants. 

Musketoes are propagated only where 
there is water. The eggs, deposited in wa- 
ter, go through the larva and pupa state, 
small collections of shallow water being 
most favorable for their development. Most 
of them die in the fall of the year, but some 
hybernate in cellars and other warm re- 
treats, supported by the oil which they have 
accumulated during the summer, and with 
which they are distended in the fall of the 
year. 





Natural History or tHE Locust.—The 
lecust’s favorite resort is that of a copse of 
young and rather thin oak wood, where the 
soil is rather soft and light. They are first 
discovered in the ground near the surface, in 
the form of a large white grub or worm, and 
a quarter of an inchin diameter. Where or 
in what mode they pass through the chrysa- 
lis state, and become fully invested with 
wings and other members, I do not know; 
but they are soon found in vast numbers, and 
in a fuil chorus of sonorous voices, among 
the branches of the small trees. They have 
a distinctly marked W fouud on the back. 
In this stage of their lives they do not seem 
to feed. On opening one, the body appears 
to be a mere hollow shell, without any feed- 
ing or digesting organs. They continue in 
this state, I believe, about six weeks or two 
months. 

Shortly before their disappearance, many 
of the small twigs of young oaks appear to 
be girdled and partially cut off, and hang 
suspended from the extremety of the branch- 
es. Theleaves turn red as when touched 
by frost in autumn. 
twigs appear to be sawed about two thirds 
off and girdled, so that—the circulation ofsap 
being cut off—it soon dies, and probably falls 
to the ground during the ensuing winter by 
the action of wind, rain and snow. 

The general belief is that by a curious and 
remarkable instinct, the insect is led to de- 
posit its eggsin some secure mode upon 
these small twigs, and then thus partially to 
sever them from the parent stock, so that by 
their fall the eggs shall be borne gently and 
safely to the ground, into whose bosom they 
are in some form received and cherished,’to 
reappear in theform of the full-grown locust, 
after the lapse of seventeen years. I am 
not aware that this fact of the deposit of 
eggs upon the falling twig has been verified 
by actual observation; it is one of the points 
which require careful examination.—Boston 
Advertiser. 
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Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 
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QUPERIOR SOUTHDOWN SHEEP.— 
The subscriber would sell a few Yearlings and Lambs, the 
get of his celebrated imported Prize Ram 112, from ewes which, 
like him, were winners at the Royul Ag. Society Show in Eng- 
land, and also from ewes selected from the flock of JONAS 
WEBB, Esq., expressly to be bred to 112. 
He would also sell a few imported Ewes. 
SAMUEL THORNE, 
“ Thornedale,” Washington Hollow, 


100tfn1219 Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


O FARMERS AND OTHERS.—A val- 
uable FERTILIZING MANURE.—A manure made en- 
tirely of Animal Matter, Gypsum, and Ammonia, is offered for 
sale by FINDLEY & WAKEFIELD. Manufacturers, as 
cheaper than any manure ever before o: ered to the public. It 
is adapted to any crop whatever, and has been used with siznal 
success, upon summer and winter crops, and also for top-dress- 
ing. The Proprietors have had experience of the working of it, 
on their own farm, for fourteen years, and can confidentially 
recommend it to give general satisfaction to purchasers. It is 
packed in barrels of 300 lbs. each and will be delivered on board 
any vessel or railroad in New-York city free of charge, at the 
rate of $25 pertun. Address FINDLEY & WAKEFIELD, 
. Brooklyn, N. ¥., 
Or apply at the Manufactory, on Sedgwick-st., near Van 
Brunt-st.. South Brooklyn. 97-—100n1215 
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ASGRICULTUR AL IMPLEMENTS..--The 

subscriber offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 

ments : 

GRAIN AND SEED DRILLS, CORN 
PLANTINGand BROADCAST SOWING MACHINES, 

for every description of field and garden planting and sowing, 

either by hand or horse. 


CYTHES of all the best brands. 
GRAIN CRADLES, of 4 and 5 fingers, 


and of all sizes. 


AY RAKES, both horse and hand, latest 
and best kinds. : 
ARDEN RAKES, with steel and iron 
heads and teeth. 
LLEN’S HORSE POWER.—Recent 
improvements in this superior Endless-chain Horse Pow- 
er, enables it to run much lighter than any other yet manufac- 
tured. The forward end requires a foot less elevation than 
others. This makes it much easier for the Horses. 
ADDITIONAL HORSE POWERS : 
EMERY’S one = two-horse chain power. 


ALLEN’S 0. 0. e 
BOGARDUS’ Iron Sweep for one to eight horses. 
TRIMBLES’ do. do. foronetofour do. 
WARREN’S do. do. 


0. de. 
TAPLIN’S Circular do. for one to six do. 
OWING AND REAPING MACHINES: 
ALLEN’S Mowing Machine. , 
ALLEN’S Mowing and pe aod combined do. 
KETCHUM'S Mowing Machine. 
HUSSEY’S Reaping do. 


McCORMICK’Sdo. do. 
ATKINS’ Self-raking and Reaping combined machine. 


HRESHERS— 

ALLEN’S No. 1 and 2 undershot. 
do. o. 1, 2,3 and 4 overshot. 

EMERY’S overshot. 

EDDY’S undershot. 

RAINING TOOLS of all sizes, and of 


the latest improvements. Spades, Scoops, &c. 


ILE MACHINES—For making Draining 


Tiles of al) descriptions and sizes. 


MES’ Shovels and Spades, long and short 


handles—and every other desirable brand. 


HORTICULTURAL TOOLS—A full as- 

sortment of Hedge and Vine Shears, Pruning Knives, 

ae Rakes, Cultivators, Trowels, Forks, Watering Engines. 
c. &e. 

ORTABLE CIDER MILLS, for grind- 

ing and pressing apples, roots, &c., by hand or horse power 

= ev convenient, economical and labor-saving machine. 
rice, $40. 


HARVESTIN G TOOLS of every descrip- 


tion. 


AY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 

lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other pat- 

aeeg | combining improvements which make them by far the 
est in use. 


ORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 


Power. 


RAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 
avery large assortment and of the best and latest im- 
proved kinds. 


RAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST IRON 
Mills, at $6 to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 
or Steam Power. j 


AN MILLS—Of various kinds, for Rice 


as wellas Wheat, Rye, Coffee, Pimento, &c. 


RAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve- 

ry large grain planter should possess. They are of the best 
patterns, embracing several varieties and sizes, and all the most 
valuable improvements. 


MoT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 


approved for general use. 


LOWS—A large variety of patterns, 
among which are the most approved Sod, Stubble, Side-hill, 
Double-mold, Sub-soil, Lock Coulter, Self-Sharpener, &c. 


ARTS AND WAGONS—With iron and 
wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


of ull sizes and great vanety of patterns. 


ARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 
find at my Warehouse every Implelement or Machine re- 
quired ona PLANTATION, FARM, or GARDEN. In adili 
ion to the foregoing, I wouldall attention to the following. 
among many others : 
VEGETABLE CUTTERS and VEGETABLE BOILERS, 
for aoe bn, boiling food for stock. 
BUSH HOOKS and SCYTHES, ROOT-PULLERs», POST- 
HOLE. frees. OX YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 


Grub Hoes, Picks Shovels, 
Spades, Wheelbarrows, | Sth tobe 
0; rapers, rindstones 
Seed and Grain Drills, Garden Engines. 
Sausage Cutters and Stuffers, Garden and Field Rollers, Mow- 
ing and Reaping Machines, Churns, Cheese Presses, Portable 
Blacksmith Forges, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
er Vanes, Lightning Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 





este. 
Clover Hullers, Saw Machines, Cotton Gins, 
Shingle Machines, Scules, Gin Gear. 
Aye Parers, Rakes, A Wire Cloth, 
ay and Manure Forks, _ Belting for Machinery, &c. 
R. L. ALLEN 189 and 191 Water-st. 





YRESHIRE BULL.— FOR SALE, A 
Thoroughbred Ayreshire BULL, 2 years and 4 mos. 
old. Bred by Wm. Watson, Esq., of Westchester. Price 
$250. Apply to WILLIAM REDMOND, 
96—100n 1213 No. 30 Pine-st., New-York. 





y AWTON BLACKBERRY.—Genuine 
Plants may be purchased of 
. 83-108n1188 


WM LAWTON, 
No, 54 Wall-st., New-York 












AMERIOAN AGRICULTURIST. 


EAGLE FAN MILL. 


PPE BEST AND CHEAPEST GRAIN 
AND SEED SEPARATOR EVER OFFERED 
IN THIS MARKET. y 
The superiority of this Fan consists 

First—In cleaning without a screen, by separating the impu- 
rities, such as chess, cockle, smut, &c.. by the blast alone, con- 
sequently saving the loss of the small sound kernels of wheat 
which must go through a screen. 

Second—An arrangement by which a part of the sound and 
pertect ins are separated from the rest for seeding, leaving 
the balance in a marketable condition, so that the 
farmer need sow only such grain as contains the germ of 


growt 

Third—Smaller seed, such as grass and clover seed, are 
cleaned in the most perfect manner. P P 

Fourth—Fans built on this plan will clean grain, both in the 
first and second cleaning, faster and better than any others now 
In use. 

Fifth—The cheapness and durability of its construction. 

R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


The Allen Patent Mower Triumphant. 
MANY are now inquiring, “ What Mower 


shall I buy ?”? That question has been satisfactorily an- 
swered during the past fortnight. 

At atrial at Bedford, Westchester County, in heavy, wet 
clover, and on rough, stony ground, the ALLEN MOWER 
performed better than any other in competition, being the only 
one which cut a smooth, even swath and spread it well; and it 
came out ofthe field unscathed, while others were badly broken 
or seriously injured. It has since been repeatedly tried in New- 
Jersey, on Long-Island, and other places, and worked admira- 
bly, whether in short. thin, fine grass, or in tall, thick and 
badly-lodged grass or clover. It also works well on a side hill, 
and on salt meadows. 

The draft of this Mower is uncommonly light. It is simple 
in construction, very strong, and not liable to get out of order, 
ant! when so, easily and cheaply repaired. 

It is the only Mower perfectly safe to the driver, the gearing 
heing all covered; and he sits so firm in his seat, it is almost 
impossible to throw him out. In fact, this machine is better 
fitted for all kinds of work than any Mower yet manufactured 

The following letter from one of the best known and largest 
farmers in New-Jersey, will testify to its merits : 

JAMESBURG, N. J., June 22, 1855. 
Mr. R. L. ALLEN, New-York: 

Sir—I made a trial yesterday with the new Mowing Machine 
I purchased of you, and do not hesitate to say that the improved 
[ALLEN] machine is the best I ever saw worked with—and I 
have seen a goodly number. I have afield of very heavy grass 
and it had fallen down and lodged so I could not cut it with the 
old machine ; and the grass was very wet, having ruined nearly 
all day previous to my giving it a trial. I expected to see it 
choke up, but to my great surprise it choked up but very little, 
and that was owing to mismanagement. To be plain, Sir, I feel 
it my duty to inform you that the improved Mower works beau- 
tifully, and I am satisfied works nearly one-third lighter for the 
team than the Mower I used last year, and that was called one 
of the best in the market. JAMES BUCKELEW. 


HE ATTENTION OF FARMERS is 


& requested to a new FERTILIZER, prepared from the 
night soil collected from the sinks and privies of New-York 
city, by the LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, and 
manufactured without any adulteration whatever, into a pow- 
erful manure—something like guano, but less caustic and less 
exhausting tothe soil. It is called 


TAFEU, 


from the Chinese word signifying prepared night soil, and is the 
only article of the kind ever manufactured in this country. It 
is warranted to be 95 per cent pure night soil; and from its 
ease of transportation and application, and the small quantity 
required to produce the same result as heavier manures, it is 
the CHEAPEST MANURE ever offered for sale For noe in 
the fall, for winter grain, or for garden vegetables, it has no 


ual. ‘ 
“tr rom 300 to 600 Ibs. per acre is all the dressing required for 
the poorest soils. A fair trial in competition with other ma- 
nures is tfully asked. Packed in barrels of 240 1bs., or bags 
of 125 lbs. ice $35 per tun, or 1% cts. perlb., delivered free of 
cartage on board of vessels or railroads inthe city of New-York. 

For further particulars address 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
No. 60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 

P. S.—The L. M. Co. continue to keep on hand and for sale a 
large quantity of their celebrated POUDRETTE, an article 
which stood the test of 16 years in this market, with a large 
yearly increase in the de Price $1.50 per bbl for any 
quantity over 7 bbls. 99—121n1152 














AG S.— 
B NOYES & WHITTLESEY, No. 80 Water-st., (near Old 
Slip,) New-York, 
Manufacture at the shortest notice, and keep for sale, every 
description and quality of GRAIN, FEED. FLOUR, SALT, 
GUANO, COFFEE, SPICE, HAM, and GUNNY BAGS. 
Their facilities enable them to offer at lower rates, than any 
other establishment in the city. 
Particular attention paid to PRINTING and MAKING flour 
and salt SACKS. 
Ee We can make and furnish from 10,000 to 20,000 BAGS per 
day. 97—~109n1214 












FRHODE-ISLAND HORSE AND CAT- 

THE RHODE uae prem ign 

AGEMENT OF peers Sc 
Will hold an Exhibition of 


HORSES AND CATTLE, 
AT THE 
WASHINGTON TROTTING PARK, 


PROVIDENCE, 


To commence on TUESDAY, September lith, and to conti 
through the week. eo. — 


The premium list amounts to FOUR 
THOUSAND DOLLARS. Competition is o to States 
and the British Provinces. Judges will be cated bres other 
States as far as practicable. The Exhibition of Cattle, Sheep, 
Swine, and Poultry, and the Plowing and Drawing Matches, 
will take place on Tuesday, and an Auction Sale will be held. 
EIGHT HUNDRED DOLLARS are offered in premiums. 
An Address will be delivered before the Society in the evening. 

On Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
the several classes of Horses will be exhibited, and on the after- 
noon of each day there will be a grand trial of speed of Trotting 
Horses. On Taturday the Premium Horses will be exhibited, 
and an Auction Sale will be held. THIRTY-TWO HUNDRED 
DOLLARS are offered in premiums on Horses. 

In order to prevent the confusion which must necessarily arise 
from the entrance of too large a number of Trotting Horses, an 
entrance-fee of $20 will be charged on those competing for $200 
premiums, and of $30 to those competing for $300 premiums, to 
be paid at the time of entering, which must be done on or before 
the Ist of September, at the office of the Society, Railroad Halls 
Providence. The other entrance-fees are, $5 for single Horses 
and $7 for matched Horses. he 

Arrangements have already been made with the New-York 
and Erie Railroad, and with the New-York Railroad and Steam- 
boat line via Stonington, for the issue of Excursion tickets and 
for the transportation of stock at reduced rates. Such arrange- 
pac will be extended to other lines as far as may be practi- 
cable. 

For further particulars reference is made to handbills, which 
will in all cases be forwarded on application to the Secretary. 

s JOSEPH J. COOKE, President. 
C. T. KEITH, Secretary. 99—104n1217 


WV CoDsTOCK (CONN.) ACADEMY. 


This Institution desi to prepare i- 

neo fo coloe, Inatragton Jp Eran ip the. mon and 

2: ranches. - 

guages, Music and Drawing. eee ie 

Especial attention will be paid to the Elements of Agricultu- 
“he FALL TERM will 

will co; 

and continue eleven weeks. oo 

REFERENCES—Henry C. Bowen, Esq., New-York City ; Hon 

A. N. Skinner, and Benjamin Silli a . = ‘ 

Conn. For further partloulare, address pore yates: Haven, 


E. CONANT, Principal. 
"ot t0ta a0 


’ 





WoopsTock, Conn., June 21, 1855. 


MPORTED MONARCH, by Priam, out 
5 Morris's Hardedale Ware ie mites tron ten edahe ee 





and 24 miles from New-York by i . Terms, 

the Season for mares not thoroughbred, and for thorough- 

bred. Pasturage $3 per month. Accidents and at the 

risk of the owner. business connected with the to be 
dresse: ‘“*Monarch’s G: ale P. O., Wi 


County, N. ¥.” A portrait taken from life ith performance 

on the turf, fall agree, &c., will be forwarded by mail, by ad 

dressing L. G. MO. S, Fordham, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
April 24, 1855. 86—tfnl 





Calves,a few Horses, Southd Rams. . 
Essex Swine, will be forwarded by mail (if desired) By aud —y 
neh. G. MO . Fordham, Westchi 0.5 ,orn. J. 
pe meee yy ey Ag Sore ey re 
igree, an formance on the o! orse 
ESMonareh,” ing thisseason atthe Herdsdale Farm. 
April 24, 1855. ‘ 86—tfn1194 





EW-ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY.— 

Genuine Plants from the Original stock, deliverable in 

November, March or April, for sale by. ISAAC ROOSEVELT, 
95—~120n1212 Pelham, Westchester Co., N. Y. 





WILLARD FELT, No. 14 Maiden-lane, 
Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Importer and Dealer 
in PAPER and STATIONERY of every description. Partic- 
ar vwtention paid to orders. ° 78-130 


ISCELLANEOUS SEEDS.— Osage, Or- 
, Locust, Buckthorn, Tobacco, Common and Italian 
Millet, Broom Corn, F 





» Cotton, Flax, Canary, Hemp, Rape and 


IRUIT TREES.—Choice varieties, inclu- 
quinn tert. Pear, Quince, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nec 


RNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUB- 


BERY.—Orders received for all the native F Trees 
Shrubs and for such foreign kinds as have become 4 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 1 ‘ater-st. 





MERY’S PATENT CHANGEABLE 
4 HORSE POWERS, THRESHERS and SEPARATORS: 


6 riorse - - 
PO’ de; Se: with Thresher and Separator, 160 00 
le 0. 0., W) resber ant 
Siigie do. do... do. do. 128 00 
Belts $5 and $10 eac 


do 
ER. L. ALLEN Sole Agent for New-York. 


ILLARD FELT, STATIONER, has 
removed to No. 14 Maiden-lane, New-York, 86—6m 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


Preparep Covers.—We constantly on hand pre- 
pared covers for Volumes XI, , XIII, and XIV, which 
will be furnished at 25 cents each. These have stamped 
sides, and backs, are uniform, and can be put on by 
any book-binder, at a cost of 25 cents. They can notbe 
mailed very conveniently. 

Agents’ RecEirts, gTc.—A number of persons in differ- 
ent parts of the country have interested themselves in 
t subscriptions for this paper, and we have not re- 

ly heard of any imposition | upon subscribers. 
Those more immediately connected with the Office are 
furnished with regular Office receipts, signed, and en- 
dorsed upon the margin, by the Editor; and 
when these are » no one need have the least 
hesitation in them, as we do not give them out 
to irresponsible persons. 

Wuex sending a subscription always state what num- 
ber it shall commence with. The back numbers of this 


neatly bound can now be furnished from the 
commencement. Price the first ten volumes $1 25 
each, or $10 for the entire set of ten volumes. Vols. XI, 
ire fet XII, $1 50 each. Price of the thirteen volumes, 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 


ate 
FOURTEENTH VOLUME OF 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 
eee 


The American Agriculturist, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 882 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 

N. B.—The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a 
complete index. 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearl 
volume, for the bound work. 

COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER. 

* Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 


and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gar 
dener, and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publica- 


tion of the day. 
CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 

The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and rehably advised as 
to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 

SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 

The Publishers confidently believe that the Agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “ Far- 
mer’s column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature ; 
and they look for the united support of all the intelligent Farmers of this country in their continued 
effort to furnish a weekly paper of high and reiiable character, which shall be progressive, and at the 
same time cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 

The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor, by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertain- 
ing to the great business of Agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm 
will receive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be 
tried by reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers 
to keep this paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall com- 
municate to its readers only that which is safe and reliable. : 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL 
The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits; and the laborious zeal and ability 
which it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is untrammeled by any collateral 
business connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man 
or thing. Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the 
support and improvement of the great Agricultural class 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. - 
The American Agriculturist is under the control and management of Mr. ORANGE JUDD, 
A. M., an experienced farmer, whose knowledge of practical chemistry, soil analysis, &c., will ena- 
ble him to sift uhe “scientific ” nostrums and humbugs of the day. Mr. Jupp is wholly independent 
of business connections of any kind, and will take good care that no collateral interests shall, in the 
slightest degree, interfere with the truthfulness and reliability of every department of this Journal. 
Mr. A. B. Auten, one of the originators of the Amerwan Agriculturist, in 1842, and for a long time 
principal editor, will still continue to aid its progress by his counsel and editorial contributions. 
Constant editorial assistance will also be given by Mr. Lewis F. Auten, aneminent practical 
farmer, stock breeder, and fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Curr, and Mr. R. G. Parpzz, both widely known 
as pleasing and instructive writers on gardening and other departments of practical Agriculture, and, 
by a large number of other eminent Agricultural and Horticultural writers. 
THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 
The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than Four cENTs a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for atrifle less than THREE cents. Each 
number will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will 
often be worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and Post-office address 
to the publishers. 
TERMS, &c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Thursday of each week, and mailed to 
subscribers on the following liberal terms : 


To single Subscribers........+eeseeeeeees SCOPE Ee eRe was. $2 00 a year, $2 00 
“ Clubsof3 do. ...... AVENE TNE s vay e'le renee ees ben 1 67 us 5 00 
66 +“ 5 do. eeeervere eereee eeneee ef eeeeeever vee 1 60 ee 8 00 
” $ 10 do. eeeeeeeeeereee eeeeeeeeeeteee eeeeevereeee 1 50 " 15 00 
The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 


The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or 
Weekly Times, or any other paper or periodical in this City, the cost not exceeding two dollars 
per annum. oie Ie 
Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if inclosed and mailed in 
the presence of the Postmaster, and the name, number and letter of the bill registered. ; 
ts Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors ; Subscriptions, Advertise 





ments and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 
‘ ALLEN & CO., No. 189 Water-st., New-York. 





























